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Joun RosEnFiELD, JR., dramatic critic of the Dallas News, is perhaps the 
leading authority in the Southwest on the drama and on the motion-picture 
industry. 


Davin R. Wituiams, @ Dallas architect, contributed to the Southwest Review 
some time ago an essay, “An Indigenous Architecture”, which described his dis- 
covery of a Southwestern style of building among the old houses of Texas. In 


this issue he develops more fully his ideas about a native domestic architecture. 


RoscorE DeWitt, president of the North Texas Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, also lives in Dallas. 


Ratpu Bryan, another Dallas architect, has been writing for the newspapers 
in an effort to stimulate an architectural criticism for the laymen as well as for 
the architects of the region. 


S. Hersert Hare, of the firm Hare and Hare of Kansas City, is a member 
of the American City Planning Institute. 


NorMan Mac teop was editor of The Morada when it was published in New 
Mexico, and since it has been moved to Munich he edits the American section 
of the magazine. He is at present living in New York. 


GeorceE C, HEster is a professor of Government in Southwestern University 
at Georgetown. 


J. Franx Doster, author of Coronado’s Children and a contributing editor of 
the Review, is a foremost authority on the folk-lore and apocryphal history of 
the Southwest. 


Joun Wituiam Rocers, author of Judge Lynch, which was published in the 
first issue of the Southwest Review, and of other one-act plays, has been leader 
during the past winter of a playwriting group conducted under the auspices of 
the Little Theatre of Dallas. 


Fiora Lowrey, who recently contributed to the Review several sketches of 


Mexican types, teaches in a Dallas high school and in night classes for Mexican:. 


KaTHARINE SHEPARD HaypeENn /ives at Madison, Wisconsin. She has contrib- 


uted to the Review an essay on the trend of modern verse. 


KaTHLEEN WITHERSPOON, who also teaches in a Dallas high school, draws 
her knowledge of Negro life from childhood experiences in Georgia and 
Alabama. 
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SOUTHWESTERN BOOKS 





CORONADO’S CHILDREN 
* February of this year occurred 


perhaps the most celebrated event 
in the literary history of the South- 
west. Beyond this statement, there is 
little new to be chronicled about the 
widespread and enthusiastic reception 
that J. Frank Dobie’s Coronado’s Chil- 
dren has received throughout the na- 
tion. Southwesterners were proud to 
have the book honored by selection as 
one of the publications of the Literary 
Guild; but after Dobie’s Vaguero of 
the Brush Country, published last year, 
they did not need this seal of metro- 
politan approval to confirm their be- 
lief that here was a man capable of 
transmuting folk-lore into the very 
stuff of literature. 

Still, there is always a grave danger 
in this eagerness to recognize a prophet 
in his own land. Perspectives fade and 
partisans mistake an early light for the 
true dawn. As was pointed out by J. 
W. Rogers in a symposium printed in 
this magazine some time ago, it is easy 
to confuse a cult with a culture. Those 
who were leaning over backward to 
avoid this pitfall were thrice grateful 
that Dobie’s new book was to receive 
the critical attention in the East that 
selection by a book club secures: the 
kettle-drums would have a chance to 


be beaten this time, if at all, by de- 
tached and coolly just outsiders. 

The reverberation has not yet ceased. 
Coronado’s Children is the discovery 
of the publishing season. Naturally, 
only time can place the book at its 
permanent level, but academic judg- 
ments aside, there can be no doubt that 
the reading and critical world repre- 
sented by such publications as T'he Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, The New 
York Times Book Review, and Har- 
pers has capitulated before the fresh- 
ness of a new and romantic draught 
blown through the burdened chambers 
of the literary citadel. 

One has only to make a few quota- 
tions to establish the point. Writing in 
The Saturday Review of Literature, 
Edwin L. Sabin speaks of Mr. Dobie’s 
“gorgeous book” as a “rich and fasci- 
nating volume, compiled with gusto. In 
selecting it as its offering for Febru- 
ary the Literary Guild distinguishes 
not only Mr. Dobie and his Texas pub- 
lishers but also itself.” John G. Nei- 
hardt echoes, rather heightens, this last 
sentence when he states that “incident- 
ally, it is not Dobie’s book, but the 
Literary Guild that is honored.” 

The reviewers have been unanimous 
in voicing their personal enjoyment of 
a reading of Coronado’s Children. 
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“Mr. Dobie has produced a book in 
which the romance and glamour of the 
Southwest is, seemingly without effort, 
preserved. His is as entrancing a vol- 
ume as one is likely to pick up in a 
month of Sundays,” writes R. L. Duf- 
fus in the New York Times. And 
Harry Hansen in the World: “It’s a 
lively book, full of all sorts of tales, 
enough to make any cynical reviewer 
buy a spade and yell for time tables of 
trains to Texas. Coronado’s Children 
is thrilling reading and it ought to be 
a godsend to writers who are out of 
plots. These be tall tales and I 
wouldn’t miss the thrill they give me 
for anything.” A Chicago reviewer re- 
marked: “This is a fascinating book, 
and one to add something entirely orig- 
inal and unsuspected to our Americana. 
It is vigorously and dramatically told, 
and reads more like a novel than his- 
tory.” 

Yet, fittingly enough, the best 
thing said about Mr. Dobie’s book 
came from an associate. Writing in the 
Sherman Daily Democrat, L. L. Click 
of the University of Texas states: 
“The Southwest has never before had 
a living book to come more directly 
out of the heart of its earth. Nor has 
it had a more vigorous and original 
one. Over and above the remarkable 
measure of research everywhere reveal- 
ed, there arise ever and anon glints of 
that gold that never was buried on Jand 
or sea. It may be only a mirage, but 
even so it is nevertheless the breath of 
life to the spirit, and we call it litera- 
ture. Everywhere there are evidences 
that Dobie has gone far along the way 
toward formulating a definite and ar- 
ticulate philosophy of life and master- 
ing a beautiful and effective technique 
of his art.” 

All that remains to be said is to be 
found in the excellent little volume, 
Finding Literature on Texas Plains, by 
John William Rogers, with a bibli- 


ography of the Southwest by J. Frank 
Dobie (The Southwest Press). Herein 
is revealed Dobie’s personality and 
background in conjunction with a use- 
ful bibliography of the region. 

One more word. In the introduction 
to Coronado’s Children Dobie says that 
these legends represent to the South- 
west what the Golden Fleece did to 
the Greeks. This may well be. But we 
still await our Euripides who will 
create from them a Medea. Dobie’s 
friends say he will do that. He is, per- 
haps, the most interesting writer in 
America today to watch. 

Lon TINKLE. 


AN EPIC HERO 


THE Raven, dy Marquis James. The 
Bobbs Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 
ATIONAL recognition of the 
Southwest as material for litera- 
ture has been strikingly indicated by 
the 1929 Pulitzer awards: the prize for 
the novel going to Oliver La Farge’s 
story of Navajo Indians, Laughing 
Boy; the drama prize to a portrayal of 
the Louisiana Negro’s concepts of God 
and Heaven, The Green Pastures, by 
Roark Bradford and Marc Connelly; 
and the biography prize to a life of 
Sam Houston, The Raven, by Marquis 
James. Of these perhaps The Raven is 
the most important contribution to the 
literature of the Southwest. 

For the first time a detailed, authen- 
tic, highly readable biography of this 
important Texan and American has 
been written. His life is stranger and 
more thrilling than a pulp-magazine 
story. A childhood in which the 
monotony of school was relieved by 
long periods with the Cherokees; a 
young manhood in active army service; 
a rapid rise in politics to the Governor- 
ship of Tennessee; marriage with the 
Southern belle, Eliza Allen; a strange 
separation that changed the destiny of 
the New World; resignation from 
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office; life again as the Raven among 
the Cherokees: such were the early 
stages of the career described by 
Marquis James. Then emerges the 
figure that all Texans know: the hero 
of San Jacinto, the first President of 
the Republic, turning his eyes from 
visions of an empire to lead that Re- 
public into the Union, Governor, 
Senator, staunch supporter of the 
United States during the days of seces- 
sion. Few men even on this vast West- 
ern stage have played so large a rdle. 

Marquis James has neither idealized 
Sam Houston nor, after the modern 
manner, defamed him. Houston’s vir- 
tues and vices are shown to be the large 
virtues and large vices of a pioneer 
society; yet at all times he remembered 
the word “Honor” engraved in the 
ring that his mother gave him. Never 
did he betray a trust to white man or 
Indian. 

As a small boy in Enid, Oklahoma, 
Marquis James listened to Sam Hous- 
ton’s son, Temple, tell glamorous 
stories of his father. Here, too, in the 
Cherokee Strip, Mr. James knew the 
Indian. As a captain in France, he 
learned the ways of the soldier. As a 
newspaper man, he learned to ferret 
out and humanize facts. Thus by early 
life and training the biographer was 
fitted for his task of writing the life 
of Sam Houston, the epic hero of the 
Southwest. We eagerly anticipate the 
biography upon which Marquis James 
is now working, that of another colossal 
American—Andrew Jackson. 

Maset Mayor. 


THE OKLAHOMA SCENE 
OxtaHoma Town dy George Mil- 
burn. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York. 


ANY of these little stories of 
Oklahoma small-town and rural 
people have appeared lately in The 
American Mercury, where they attract- 


ed wide attention for their pungency 
and wit. Mr. Milburn’s treatment is 
somewhat novel, in that American 
readers are usually offered pseudo- 
realistic stories of inarticulate small- 
town and rural yokels and clowns 
which engage in so much subconscious 
hocus-pocus and romantic mystifica- 
iton over so little that it is reasonable 
to suspect them of being little more 
than a projection of their authors’ own 
states of mind, extremely doubtful as 
faithful pictures of places and men. 
On the other hand a fiction of the sort 
that disappointed romanticists write 
has not been lacking: a crackling, bit- 
ing prose that finally totters and cries 
under its load of satire and sarcasm 
like a puny donkey overloaded with 
fagots at the end of a steep climb. 

George Milburn seems consciously 
to have avoided both of these attitudes 
toward essentially the same material. 
His method is an extreme naturalism 
which does not underline its crucial 
passages with personal commentary. He 
is never gratuitous. His eye is very 
surely on his object, and he never al- 
lows his style to become a thing in it- 
self; it is functionalized to an unusual 
extent. We have as a result vividly 
characterized people, striking happen- 
ings, and little tragedies (never a deep 
tragedy; the consciousness of the char- 
acters is never heightened to permit a 
really tragic conflict). And we certain- 
ly have a few rare stories, American 
fabliaux, for the sake of a good belly- 
laugh. 

There will be many who by their 
allegiance to a region or the espousal 
of an opposing, romantic point of view 
will find these sketches malicious and 
distorted. While it is true that the 
author is undoubtedly writing of f some 
of the irritation that he felt as an in- 
dividual growing up in these places, 
with these people, nevertheless he pre- 
serves his temper well, abstains admir- 
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Important Recent Publications 
Coronado’s Children 


Lost Mines and Buried Treasures of the Southwest 
By J. Frank Dosie 


“A rich and fascinating volume, compiled with gusto. In selecting it as its offer- 
ing for February, the Literary Guild distinguishes not only Mr. Dobie and his 
Texas publishers, but also itself."—Edwin L. Sabin in THE SATURDAY RE- 


VIEW OF LITERATURE. 


“It is made impressive by the excellence of his scholarship and exciting by the 
fine quality of Texas lingo in which many of the yarns are spun. He has given 
to the student of American lore a magnificent and thoroughly reliable volume.” 
—Morris Markey in the NEW YORK EVENING POST. 


Fully illustrated by Ben Carlton Mead, with Maps and Charts__-_....--.-..- $3.00 


Best Short Stories from the 


Southwest 
(Second Series) 
Edited by Hilton Ross Greer 

The value of this new book to everyone 
concerned with contemporary fiction is 
evident. It contains stories of Stanley 
Vestal, Paul Eldridge, Kyle S. Crichton, 
Birdsall Briscoe, S. Omer Barker, Jen- 
nie Harris Oliver, Karle Wilson Baker, 
Margaret Bell Houston, Helen Moran, 
Norma Patterson, Eugene Cunning- 
ham, Charles J. Finger, Ted Dealey, 
Paul Everman, Isabel Campbell......$2.00 


Finding Literature On the Texas 
Plains 
By John William Rogers 


A most interesting picture of J. Frank 
Dobie, and his ten years of activity in 
collecting the material for ‘‘Coronado’s 
Children’’. Included also is a_biblio- 
graphy by Mr. Dobie, who has listed 
practically every important book deal- 
ing with various phases of Southwestern 
life and tradition, with an informal dis- 
cussion of their present significance. 

“All the libraries in Texas will want 
copies, and every collector of Texiana 
will want a copy.”—E. W. Winkler, 
Librarian, University of Texas........ $1.25 


Commercial Art 
By Guy F. Cahoon 


“Cahoon’s book is a classic in the pres- 
ent day library of commercial art, pre- 
senting the problems which confront not 
only the student, but the thousands of 
buyers of commercial art for advertis- 
ing and promotion work.”—THE DAL- 
LAS TIMES HERALD. 

“Commercial Art’ by Guy F. Cahoon 
will be of value to commercial art stu- 
dents in that it treats of the subject 
from a purely practical approach.”’— 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER......$5.00 


Dreamers On Horseback 
By Karle Wilson Baker 


A volume of selected verse from one of 
the most notable of all Southwestern 
authors. Mrs. Baker has long been 
recognized wherever there is critical 
discrimination as one of the authentic 
poetic talents of America. This collec- 
tion includes most of the poems in the 
author’s previous “Burning Bush’’ and 
“Blue Smoke’’ (now out of print), as 
well as many poems which have not 
before been published in book 
RES meted SATE $2.00 


Birds of Tanglewood 
By Karle Wilson Baker 
Illustrated by Charlotte Baker 


Mrs. Baker appears in a delightful new 
role—that of naturalist. For years she 
has been intensely interested in birds 
and has made a careful and systematic 
study of them as they came and went 
in the trees around her Texas homes 
“Tanglewood” and ‘“‘Westwood’’. “Birds 
of Tanglewood” is probably the most 
delightful study of Texas Birds that 
has ever been written for the general 
SNE siecethtiasiastieainstahaesssnstinceniatadetlen $1.75 


Alkali Trails 
By Dr. W. C. Holden 


“Dr. Holden, who is Professor of His- 
tory in Texas Technological College, 
has made of it an excellent piece of 
work, although in some of its phases it 
must have entailed much and varied 
research because of the difficulty of 
finding dependable sources of informa- 
tion. His book is one of those contri- 
butions to local history that are always 
valuable because of their importance to 
the history, social, political and eco- 
nomic, of the whole country.”—NEW 
-, eee $3.00 
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ably from spiteful comment, and 
achieves a total picture that has a sense 
of reality. It is certainly his privilege 
as an artist to exercise his selective 
function and dwell on the bizarre, the 
garish, and the comical, where a more 
gentle soul would flee these livery 
barns, pool halls, and rickety streets to 
stay by the fireside and the altar. 

It is Milburn’s sense for the comedy 
of his material that preéminently dis- 
tinguishes his work. He has given a 
literary habitation and a name to sev- 
eral rare stories which belong to an 
unused fund of racy folk humor. 

One could not close better than by 
being repetitious of almost every re- 
viewer of Milburn’s work in saying: 
here is a man commanding a clear, 
honest means of expression with a spe- 
cial fund of knowledge of American 
low life. He will bear watching. All 
he has done suggests that he is prepar- 
ing himself to write a novel of real 
distinction. Be FF 


A FIRST NOVEL 


Hitttop, 4y Evelyn Miller Pierce. 
Alfred H. King, New York. 


HE first word on any first novel 

must be the reviewer’s attempt 
to answer the question, Is it a success? 
With regard to Texas’ newest débu- 
tante in the field of fiction, Evelyn 
Miller Pierce, and her novel, Hilltop, 
the reply is yes, although the work is 
one of curious unevenness. Much has 
been made of the fact that in this 
story the author has undertaken the 
re-creation of pioneer Texas in the 
kind of community from which later 
emerged metropolitan cities, the Texas 
of awakening social consciousness as 
distinguished from the Texas of the 
range tradition. Mrs. Pierce is quite 
right in asserting the actuality of this 
environment and in disputing the field 


with the historians of the more glam- 
orous background. But in attempting 
to establish the sociological implica- 
tions of her story, she has perhaps 
chosen too large a canvas, with the re- 
sult that it has been necessary for her 
to telescope her material. The setting 
seems imposed rather than integral. 

Once over a rather slow beginning, 
however, the novelist settles down to 
the really important portion of her 
novel, and tells a highly interesting 
story which reveals her very genuine 
gift for characterization. Mrs. Pierce 
can write drama. She is at her strong- 
est when she brings several characters 
into contact; she creates well the illu- 
sion of reality. Amy Lightfoot and 
Star Dudley seem actual in this story; 
and the author’s creative imagination 
extends also to the field of male char- 
acters. Dan Jamison and Andrew 
Sharp will probably suggest portraits 
to those who know the background. 

Not less to be remarked is the 
writer’s ability at satire, which comes 
not so much from malicious cleverness 
as from an honesty of outlook which 
insists upon the inconsistency between 
action and profession. The ladies of 
Polk’s North Side, for example, are 
convincingly stripped of their veils of 
hypocrisy. In such studies the author 
reveals easily what she wishes to es- 
tablish concerning the social back- 
grounds of the period. But at times 
attention to the background seems to 
retard rather than to heighten the in- 
ner meaning of the novel. 

Mrs. Pierce’s attitude towards her 
material is commendably fair and hon- 
est. It is simply that the necessity of 
cataloguing much has determined the 
whole tone of the book, and that the 
story proceeds in a staccato, matter- 
of-fact tempo not quite in harmony 
with the development of a story which 
covers half a century. | i 
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STEVENSON’S SECOND NOVEL 


Tue GospeL Accorpinc To Sr. 
Luxe’s, 4y Philip Stevenson. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York. 


I‘ this second novel Philip Steven- 
son continues to be interested in the 
Gothic ecstasies and despairs of adoles- 
cence. He has taken Musgrave and 
Tony Stone, characters in his earlier 
The Edge of the Nest, and has sent 
them off to one of those New England 
prep schools which conscientiously em- 
ploy Eton and Rugby methods in pre- 
paring boys for Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton. The novel enters variously 
into the life of the school, displaying 
a large number of characters of almost 
every conceivable type, from Reggie 
Millington, who cheats on exams, to 
Mr. Faraday, the ironically brilliant 
master who reads Lucretius, and the 
young wife of the science instructor 
who is in love with the coach. 

Mr. Stevenson has the gift of vivid- 
ness and of emotional exaltation. He 
can write any number of fine pages. 
But his fondness for experimenting 
with his point of view sometimes leads 
him into a tangle of characters 
glimpsed clearly for a moment but lost 
immediately from sight as yet others 
come into view. With the bewildered 
and aspiring period of adolescence a 
certain amount of this confusion would 
but be in harmony; yet Dr. Bullock, 


the headmaster, Mr. Bayles, the science 
instructor, and Mr. Faraday are treated 
in the same way. 

The novel as a whole thus leaves the 
effect of a series of brilliant flashes 
of color, momentary glimpses into the 
consciousness of many characters, a tur- 
bulent action catapulting at the end 
into the beginning of life outside 
school for the boys and the opening of 
the European War for society as a 
whole. The character of Tony Stone, 
who grows into a poet before our eyes, 
is finely done. But the book would 
benefit by judicious revision and omis- 
sion in the interest of clarity, coher- 
ence, directness. H. S. 


COLLECTED VERSE 


Beccars oN HorseBack: CoLLECTED 
Verse, 4y Karle Wilson Baker. The 
Southwest Press, Dallas. 


HIS selection from Karle Wilson 

Baker’s published and unpub- 
lished work establishes her as one of 
the few poets of the region who bear 
continued rereading with no loss of 
charm. Mrs. Baker has contributed 
verse to the magazines for twenty 
years, though her first book was not 
published until 1919. A resident of 
Nacogdoches, she has long divided her 
time between the classrooms of the 
Stephen F. Austin State Teachers’ Col- 
lege and her study in “Tanglewood”’, 
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as she calls her home among the trees. 
Those years of quiet activity have 
flowered in a poetry of home and vil- 
lage street that admits no superior in 
the state, and few in the nation. 

This statement is not made in the 
fervor of enthusiasm which a first vol- 
ume might provoke: Mrs. Baker has 
been before the public for many years. 
Nor is it made with any undue regard 
for her residence in the Southwest, for 
Mrs. Baker cannot be called a purely 
local writer. She was born in Arkansas, 
attended university in Chicago, and 
taught for a while in Bristol, Virginia. 
Her art, though pleasingly flavored 
with the spice of the pine-tree region 
of East Texas, would have flowered 
with little difference in Massachusetts 
or in Utah. Her song is primarily 


that of any home, of any garden, and 
of all trees under the sun. 

Mrs. Baker has found her medium 
and stayed by it with beautiful con- 
sistency. The firm texture of her work 
is particularly evident in this new vol- 
ume. Not a verse is indefinite or 
under-sung; not a metaphor over-said, 
nor a moral underlined. With quict 
simplicity she has told her heart (nor 
counted the telling too important), 
moving serenely across the pages of 
many years of composition as though 
they were one unbroken ballad, full of 
poise and grace. 

Though she has had her share of 
recognition in the East, the modest 
tone of Mrs. Baker’s work has resulted 
in what almost amounts to neglect in 
her own region. Perhaps this edition 











BOOKS ABROAD 


A Quarterly Publication Devoted to Comment on Foreign 
Books Issued by the University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Roy Tempe House, 
University of Oklahoma, Editor 


“Oklahoma, the frontier state of half a century ago, is making its contribution to 
the exchange of thought throughout the western world; its scholarship is becoming 


international.” League of Nations News. 
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of her poems, brought out by a South- 
western publisher, will call to the at- 
tention of more Southwestern readers 
a poetic talent which is, within its 
clearly defined province, of the first 
order. MattTiE Lou Frye. 


THREE BOOKS OF VERSE 


LANTERNS IN THE Dusk, Sy Margaret 
Belle Houston. Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York. 


Wincs Acainst THE Winp, éy Vir- 
ginia Spates. The Bozart Press, At- 


lanta. 


Youtu Turns 1n His Sieep, 4y Rich- 
ard Charles Gillespie. Dorrance and 
Company, Philadelphia. 


M2 impressive both in appear- 
ance and content than T'he Sink- 
ing Heart of Margaret Belle Houston, 
is her second volume of verse, Lan- 
terns in the Dusk. Miss Houston shows 
at her best in narratives, especially 
when she uses a ballad measure. She 
has a strong dramatic sense, excellently 
manifested in “The Ballad of Jenni- 
fer”. But that a writer who can do 
work as good as “Gypsies” or “Jenni- 
fer’? should allow herself to be the 
author of a composition like ““The Old 
Oak Speaks”—a Woodman-spare-that- 
tree effort, in which the tree makes 
its own speech—is surprising, almost 
inexcusable. 

Though the narrative poems are the 
best, they comprise only a relatively 
small portion of Lanterns in the Dusk. 
Lyrics, sonnets, brief domestic bits 
about “the laughter of children” and 
“the warm brown loaf” occupy the 
greater part of the volume. While 
these reach no high exaltation, make 
no pulse beat faster, and open no case- 
ments on faerie lands forlorn, neither 
are they to be disparaged. The poems 


are as noteworthy as those of any 


recognized magazine poet, and better 
than many. 


Virginia Spates’ Wings Against the 
Wind, taken as a whole, reveals a pre- 
occupation with ideas not often found 
in women poets. She speculates on 
Truth, on the likelihood of immortali- 
ty, on the wonders of this mechanistic 
age (as in “The Incredible Present” 
—electric lights, the radio, the air- 
plane. Occasionally her experience as 
a physician furnishes material for a 
poem; “Ether” is an example, and so, 
possibly, is “On a Dead Baby”. 

A few biblical tableaux, very short 
and restrained, are among the most not- 
able of Miss Spates’ poems. One, 
“Word from a Son’, is particularly 
dramatic. 


Long Southwestern writer, Rich- 
ard Charles Gillespie attracts favor- 
able attention with his initial volume 
of poems, Youth Turns in His Sleep. 
There is a freshness about the book that 
wins the reader. Mr. Gillespie seems 
to mean so intensely the things he says 
that one passes over certain uneven- 
nesses of style—repetitions of phrase, 
too-facile rimes, the continued use of 
ecclesiastical symbols—as the man- 
nerisms of an immaturity sure to be 
outgrown. The poet pays direct trib- 
ute to the prairie and desert land he 
knows, in “To One Who Sings of 
Water”, in “Fugitive”, and in “Nuit 
Bleu”, but here and there throughout 
the other poems he makes compari- 
sons or drops allusions that are the 
more flattering to the Southwest be- 
cause they seem unpremeditated. Mr. 
Gillespie’s celebration of this part of 
the country has a sincerity not to be 
found among the conscious exploiters 
of cactus and sagebrush mesa and butte. 


SaRAH CHOKLA. 
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WHITMANIANA 


A Cuivp’s Reminiscence, dy Walt 
Whitman. Introduction by Thomas O. 
Mabbott ad Rollo G. Silver. The 
University of Washington Book Store, 
Seattle, 
LENN HUGHES, editor of a 
distinguished series of chapbooks, 
herewith places before lovers of beau- 
tiful editions the original version of 
“Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rock- 
ing”. Bound with it in this slender, 
distinguished-looking quarto—the first 
of a series—are several “puffs” by none 
other than the redoubtable Walt him- 
self, together with what is now an 
amusing contemporary review. The 
reader finds thus assembled for him 
what he needs to know of the origin, 
reception, promotion, and evolution of 
a characteristic Whitman item. 
“The first version of ‘Out of the 


Cradle’ is not of great textual signifi- 
cance. The great lines were for the 
most part already there. The later 
changes were mainly the lopping off 
of excrescences, and the smoothing of 
rough passages.”” A number of clarify- 
ing transitions were added, dashes gave 
way to commas, capitals were changed 
to lower-case letters, few words were 
substituted, but the device of repetition 
was introduced in the emotional lines. 

The scathing review from the Cin- 
cinnati Daily Commercial for Decem- 
ber 28, 1859, is important because it 
is now ironic. Of this poem the re- 
viewer says: “It is a shade less heavy 
and vulgar than the ‘Leaves of Grass’ 
whose unmitigated badness seemed to 
cap the climax of poetic nuisances .. . 
We have searched this ‘poem’ through 
with a serious and deliberate endeavor 
to find out the reason of its being writ- 
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ten; to discover some clue to the mys- 
tery of so vast an expenditure of 
words. . . . It is destitute of al] the 
elements which are commonly desider- 
ated in poetical composition; it has 
neither rhythm nor melody, rhyme 
nor reason, metre nor sense.’”’ How it 
would have surprised the editor to 
know that the “irreclaimable drivel and 
inexplicable nonsense” of this poem 
has become one of America’s few con- 
tributions to world poetry! 
Ernest E. Leisy. 


A COUNTY HISTORY 


Earty History of Grimes County, 
by E. L. Blair. Published by the 
Author, at Trinity, Texas. 


T HE outstanding impression left 
with the reader on the perusal 
of this book is that of sincerity. In that 
respect it is refreshing to read, as coun- 
ty histories go. It is frankly not a work 
that will gain great popularity with 
casual readers; nor one that will repay 
financially the unstinted labor that the 
author has so lavishly spent upon it— 
more’s the pity! It is, however, a mine 
of carefully documented historical 
material the use of which to the 
student is apparent, and the value of 
which will be enhanced with the pass- 
ing of years. 

It was the author’s aim to gather 
and preserve all available facts regard- 
ing the sixty-four original grantees of 
land in present Grimes County, Texas, 
during the Mexican period. Conse- 
quently, the work is largely biographi- 
cal. It is a type of biography, however, 
that will win the warm praise of a host 
of students of the history of early 
Texas. Genealogical data, heavily docu- 
mented, are given on many of the 
families of prominence in Austin’s col- 
ony. A detailed index adds to the value 
of the book. 

It is unfortunate that a work so well 


conceived and faithfully labored is not 
issued in a better form as to typo- 
graphical make-up and binding. 

S. W. G. 


AN ANATOMY OF 
CENTRALIZATION 


THe American LeEviaTHAN: THE 
Repusiic 1n A Macuine AGeE, dy 
Charles A. Beard avd William Beard. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


HE title “Leviathan”, as the au- 

thors explain, is taken from 
Thomas Hobbes’ famous book of that 
name. Unlike that work, however, the 
present treatise is not a philosophic 
discussion of political sovereignty and 
its basis in human nature, but a de- 
scription of the workings of the great 
mechanism known as the Federal gov- 
ernment of the United States. It de- 
votes also some attention to the rela- 
tions of this to the forty-eight states 
in the Commonwealth, but a study of 
the governments of these and of their 
important functioning is omitted, pos- 
sibly reserved for a second volume. 

The authors, father and son, deserve 
credit for the uniformly clear and 
careful presentation of the subject 
matter. Certainly there is no better 
American authority in problems of gov- 
ernment than Dr. Beard. His son, a 
technologist, evidently supplied the 
illustrations and that subject matter 
which stresses the newer technical 
functioning of the Federal govern- 
ment in the last fifty years, referred 
to as the “Machine Age”. 

The work as a whole aims to present 
historically the constitutional basis and 
structure of the Federal government, 
explaining the fundamental principles 
that underly these, and discussing also 
the rise of political parties and the 
influence that they exert on the govern- 
ment. Naturally the functioning of the 
Federal government receives a large 
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share of attention, and the many varied 
activities of the several administrative 
departments, boards, and commissions 
are explained under appropriate chap- 
ter headings. Natural resources, also, 
and regulation of business and the 
stimulation of national economic acti- 
vities are discussed one by one, to show 
the rapid multiplication of these in 
this age of science, invention, and 
mechanism. The concluding three 
chapters are concerned with territorial 
and international relations and “The 
War Machine”. Forty pages are de- 
voted to an excellent Index, Biblio- 
graphical Notes, and a reference list 
of motion-picture reels _ illustrating 
governmental functioning. 

The impression left on the reader’s 
mind is that the terms “Leviathan” and 
“Machine Age” are well chosen. Out 
of the simple government of 1789 has 


developed a great political mechanism 
of rapidly multiplying powers, ex- 
erted in an ever widening field as the 
United States pushes forward toward 
world leadership in the fields of pro- 
duction and finance. The steps in this 
development are clearly narrated, cur- 
rent problems are explained, and the 
trend of changing governmental or- 
ganization, adapting itself to changing 
economic conditions, is vividly de- 
picted. 

The authors have together produced 
a great book, that deserves wide circu- 
lation in other lands also. It makes an 
excellent supplement to Bryce’s Amer- 
ican Commonwealth, furnishing, as it 
does, a concise and authentic account 
of the organization, growth and func- 
tioning of the Federal government of 
the United States, brought down to 
date. J. Q. Deatey. 
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ELIZABETHAN MISCELLANY 


THE Puoenix Nest, 1593. Edited by 
Hyder Edward Rollins. The Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge. 


YDER E. ROLLINS, of Har- 
vard University, originally a 
Texan and formerly a member of the 
Department of English at Texas Uni- 
versity, has done another work of edit- 
ing for which readers and scholars owe 
him a debt of gratitude. 

The miscellany, growing out of the 
custom of keeping commonplace books 
of poetry, had proved very popular in 
the Elizabethan period. Just as the 
vogue of the sonnet came especially 
during the last decade of the sixteenth 
century, so did the miscellany reach its 
height as a fashion in the publishing 
of poetry. 

Previous collections had been made 
by commercially minded booksellers. 
The Phoenix Nest, however, was pre- 
pared by a gentleman, one R. S. of the 
Inner Temple. Evidently intended for 
cultivated readers, this miscellany is 
characterized by a reserve and modesty 
found in only one other, A Poetical 
Rhapsody (1602). Thus the compiler 


is almost anonymous, the poems are at- 
tributed to their authors by initials only 
or not at all, and the whole is carefully 
arranged and printed. 

The English Renaissance poets, fol- 
lowing the conceit of Petrarch and the 
French sonneteers, delighted in com- 
paring their literary mistresses to the 
unique and mythological phoenix. 
Since Sidney also seems to have been 
referred to as the phoenix and since 
the first three poems of The Phoenix 
Nest are tributes to the deceased 
“flower of courtesy”, the volume may 
have been intended as a memorial to 
him. 

Professor Rollins’ edition (limited 
to 450 copies) has been set in close 
type-facsimile from photographs of a 
copy of the original edition in the 
British Museum. He has included a 
full introduction and notes, solving 
problems where possible and where 
this is not possible calling attention to 
what other Elizabethan scholars have 
tried to do toward solving them. It is 
one of the most delightful of the beau- 
tifully designed and printed Harvard 
Press books. 

Joun W. Bowyer. 
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THE SOUTHWEST 
AMUSKES ITSELF 


By Joun RosEnFIELD, JR. 


UCH of the Southwest diverts itself at an institution 
M known professionally as the “tab show”, where the 

double entendre is sharpened into explicit statement, 
where violin, piano, and drum are an orchestra, where five ma- 
trons are a chorus, where a successor of Nell Gwynn plies her 
trades down the aisles. Much of the Southwest entertains itself 
once a year at the visiting circus, and once more at the county 
fair. The fat lady, the human skeleton, the Siamese twins from 
Oshkosh, the gravity rides, and hamburger, popcorn, and fizz- 
drink concessions are an industry of such financial proportions 
that one is almost ashamed to mention the mere millions involved 
in the subject that, sooner or later, must be taken up by this 
article. 

With this brief mention we may leave the census-taker’s South- 
west, the Southwest of what one may call the submerged four- 
fifths, to its own devices. The remaining one-fifth of the popu- 
lation is wholly urban, and is only a minority of the city popula- 
tion at that. But it is the one-fifth which makes up theater audi- 
ences, and is numerous enough to command the most serious 
efforts of managers whose box-office receipts depend upon how 
well they can gauge its desires. It is also numerous enough to be 
divided into sub-groups of widely varying tastes. But some gen- 
eralization is necessary for purposes of discussion. 

Our select Southwest amuses itself, of course, in the motion- 
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picture theater. This institution is, in all probability, a link in a 
national chain even as is the grocery store where the canned din- 
ner is bought. If the motion-picture theater is not part of a 
national chain, it is the property of someone who does not dare 
to defy the chain and who is undoubtedly aspiring to become a 
link himself. The theater has little or no choice of attractions. 
It is definitely allied with a producing group, as an outlet for 
whose product it exists. It exhibits the pictures as they come and 
prays to heaven for business. If there is anywhere in the South- 
west or anywhere in the nation a motion-picture theater exercis- 
ing discretion in its program or presenting it with individuality, 
it has not been located. Week in and week out the screen is occu- 
pied by the main film, called the “feature”, by the news-reel, by 
Mickey Mouse the hand-drawn rodent, and by the complement- 
ary assortment of photographed and recorded vaudeville acts. 

In the larger cities, which in Texas are Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, and San Antonio, are theaters with overhead expenses 
so great that the institutions must be all things to all people to 
attract sufficient customers to pay the bills. One might as well 
get personal. The mighty Publix organization operates some of 
these places and the equally potent combination of the Radio 
Corporation of America-Keith-Orpheum owns the others. As 
this is being written Publix has withdrawn stage entertainment 
from the state. Texas shall see no more the anomaly of a note- 
less musician directing an orchestra, of a baggy-pants comedian 
in a setting of lilac-printed scrim, of twangy blues-singers 
thumbing their ears, of a corps de ballet swinging from trapezes. 

Now that all this is gone, very probably forever, what is the 
loss? Precisely nothing. 

In justice to the Publix organization, let it be said that the 
chain was not niggardly. Each of these weekly entertainments 
cost the price of a grand opera. Each had the benefit of the best 
purchasable brains. And each lacked the only salable theatrical 
quality—inspiration. The Publix circuit, which is manned with 
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sincerity and intelligence, has decided to rely exclusively on the 
more certain returns of the motion picture. Someday, perhaps, it 
will discover the secret of stage appeal. 

The Radio-Keith-Orpheum circuit is the lineal descendant of 
America’s original vaudeville, which is said to be one hundred 
years old this year. As the newspapers have already been cele- 
brating the centennial for some five seasons, it may be conceded 
that the institution is at least venerable. Yet the variety exhibit 
of 1931 must be very similar to the variety show of 1831—the 
contemporary entertainment is so primitive that anything more 
naive is inconceivable. The several acts appear within the pro- 
scenium arch, transact their business, flirt for encores, disappear. 
Only occasionally does this routine excite the admiration of the 
customers. Most of the time the applause is perfunctory. Sup- 
porters of this diversion are palpably of the yokel class. The 
recently arrived farm hand is, apparently, the only one who can 
perceive novelty and freshness in the factory run. 

There is nothing basically unsound in vaudeville. Concise, 
contrasting entertainment has its place and its artistic potentiali- 
ties. Now and then the mill grinds out a Toto or a set of Weaver 
Brothers. The rank and file of performers, furthermore, work 
hard and conscientiously. No one labors more seriously or ar- 
duously than the comedian. But something is wrong and has 
been wrong for years with the technique of presentation. There is 
insufficiency, to say nothing of archaism, in the wheezy accom- 
paniments of the seven-piece vaudeville orchestra. And now one 
must do justice to RKO. The institution is avowedly groping for 
the answer to this problem. Stylists have been installed to super- 
vise the dress of vaudevillians. The next fat prima donna must 
give up her green chiffon with red lacing for something svelte 
in black and silver. The olio with its Roman fountain in New 
Jersey honeysuckle must be replaced by an atmospheric cyclorama 
of impeccable indigo velvet. 

The capital of vaudeville has been for years the Palace Thea- 
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ter in New York. The Palace Theater, unfortunately, is patron- 
ized by actors out of work. Among actors there is a singular 
vocabulary and a freemasonry of allusion. The average vaude- 
villian whittles his point to the niceties of Palace Theater taste. 
When he takes to the road he seldom bothers to adjust his ma- 
terial for the untheatrical provinces where a red tie is merely a 
red tie. Greek talks Greek even in one-hundred-per-cent Ameri- 
ca. The one-hundred-per-cent American scratches his head and 
wonders what it is about, seeking an explanation of why the actor 
before him is permitted to cross a stage. This condition is well! 
known in vaudeville headquarters, and headquarters has dispatch- 
ed spies to report from every theater. High-handed measures are 
being employed right now to eradicate the evil. 

The Publix theaters began as motion-picture houses and em- 
braced vaudeville to bolster trade. The RKO theaters began as 
vaudeville houses and embraced pictures for the same reason. 
Publix and RKO theaters have now arrived at the same level. 
Both seek to please picture addicts and vaudeville fanciers alike. 
Both struggle to arrive at a common denominator of entertain- 
ment. Whether wisely or not, both have cast their lot with the 
herd. Both shy away from seriousness or classicism as if they 
were plagues. Yet the Publix Palace in Dallas is a theater in 
which the entire Tchaikovsky Fifth Symphony was performed 
and the RKO Majestic in Dallas was the scene of an early tri- 
umph by Rosa Ponselle. 

It is safe to say that neither the Publix nor the RKO offices 
are satisfied with business anywhere among their Southwestern 
holdings. They have placed all eggs in the basket of mass ap- 
peal, and the basket leaks. Gone from each place is the touch of 
despised “class”, a momentary presentation of supreme artistry. 
And gone from each place are possible customers. An important 
theater official remarked once, “‘A street-sweeper’s dollar is as 
big as anybody’s else in the count-up.” So saying, he forgot that 
a thinking man’s dollar is likewise as big as the street-sweeper’s; 
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and he manifestly forgot the numerical strength of the thinking 
man. 

Eight years ago the larger Publix theaters were established to 
exhibit motion pictures under the swankiest conditions. The pro- 
gram was financially profitable, but Publix, like any other Amer- 
ican business institution, was not content to rest on solvency. It 
had to have expansion. With its symphony orchestras and frock- 
coated conductors it had attracted a paying clientele. With its 
comedians and stentorian blues-singers it also attracted a paying 
clientele. Neither filled the bottomless purse. At present the 
organization is perplexed. It can not be all things to all people. 
Is the public irremediably stratified? Publix is now pondering 
this problem in the Southwest. In the meantime it will exhibit 
only motion pictures, which are safe enough. The rival RKO 
organization has the stubborn traditions of vaudeville to uphold; 
it will probably continue in statu quo with such improvement of 
details as it can effect. 

The undeniable ambition of the movie-vaudeville chains was 
to suppress all other forms of amusement. They made a point of 
acquiring every theater in town and controlling its policy. For a 
period (which was, to be sure, not so long as most persons imag- 
ine) spoken drama was ousted from the provincial centers. Road 
attractions could find no auditoriums. Dramatic stock companies 
were put to the task of making an improvised spoken drama more 
attractive at one dollar than a De Mille bathroom spectacle at 
fifty cents. It could not be done. The drama virtually dis- 
appeared in the Southwest. 

Yet the aristocrat of entertainment was not exterminated; it 
merely went into hiding. Just as the persecuted Christians cele- 
brated their rites in the catacombs, the devotees of the drama 
took refuge in tiny folding-chair auditoriums. Sometimes they 
managed to acquire an ancient dwelling in a seedy part of town, 
knocked down partitions between the front rooms, and arranged 


the merest improvisation of a theater. Were it ever so humble, it 
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was home. Were it ever so small, it was large enough. These 
were the log-cabin days of the little-theater movement. What it 
lacked in finesse was compensated in enthusiasm. It was only an 
atom in the universe of entertainment; the motion-picture mag- 
nate could not see it with his naked eye, and he had not learned 
that atomic energy is a greater force than that of a steam roller. 

One can still recall vividly the early days of the community 
theater. One person directed, one person borrowed the furniture, 
one person dealt with the press, one person built and painted the 
scenery, and one person, usually a woman of social might and 
economic power, canvassed her friends selling tickets in job lots. 
“We don’t care whether you come or not; give us the five dol- 
lars.” During the first few years the audiences were strictly Mr. 
Gilbert’s sisters, and his cousins, and his aunts. If an unrecognized 
and unrelated visitor stepped up to the ticket table to buy an ad- 
mission there was great excitement. Word was passed backstage 
that the actors must do their best, as there was company in the 
house. 

Later the unrecognized and unrelated visitor multiplied, 
as was inevitable, and gradually became an accepted fact. About 
six years ago the little theaters became conscious of their one- 
time ticket-buyers and began to sense the possibilities of promo- 
tion and exploitation. The little theater, in other words, was in 
the show business. 

It became necessary that the little theater abandon its barn or 
frame cottage. Audiences were so large that the fire marshal in- 
sisted the show be moved to a place which would not burn so 
easily. There followed the building era for the temples of stucco 
and brick veneer. As building was invariably undertaken on the 
dollar-down plan, somebody had to whittle his pencil and start 
figuring. 

The commercial drama had gone into temporary eclipse be- 
cause the expense threw an obliterating shadow across the revenue. 
The little theater was a going concern because it eliminated the 
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expense. It could hire a director, build scenery, rent a hall, print 
programs and tickets, and pay royalties for the ridiculous figure 
of $150 per production. It would have cost the road company 
$3,000 to do the same thing and the stock company at least 
$4,500. The commercial enterprises were never sure of their 
$3,000 or $4,500. The little theaters could make their $150 
off the sisters and the cousins and the aunts. 

Acquisition of a first mortgage made the little theater some- 
thing else. Moreover, the initial expense was nothing compared 
with the upkeep. Audiences had to be cajoled. Performances had 
to improve in quality. In less time than it takes to tell it, the 
little-theater movement was plagued by the problem that drove 
the stock company and road production to the wall. Showmen 
call it the “nut”, which in less concise language means the oper- 
ating cost of an enterprise. As soon as the amateur groups moved 
into stone-and-mortar little theaters, the stage-hands’ union pre- 
sented its demands, which, of course, were refused. The refusal 
automatically brought about the blacklisting of the amateur 
theaters. This situation has not been damaging so far, but it holds 
a threat for the future. Shows with music are impossible, for 
organized musicians are forbidden to give service within the walls 
of an “unfair” theater. Possible barnstorming tours are impos- 
sible, for almost every available auditorium must recognize the 
unions to procure attractions. Nor can the little theaters import 
professional stars, as Actors’ Equity is affiliated with the other 
crafts. 

During this season the direction of a little theater has been 
more expensive than that of a professional stock company, the 
cost of mounting a play just as great, artistic supervision even 
greater. The little theater’s mortgage is as much of a rental 
problem as the stock company’s lease. Royalties on plays are 
somewhat cheaper for the amateurs, but they are sure to increase. 
If a little theater is in competition with a stock company it must 
meet the latter’s offer of royalty. Otherwise the stock company 
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will get first choice of vehicles. Little theaters of Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Houston, and San Antonio have saved themselves the 
cost of stage-hands and actors. Give each of these theaters four 
hundred additional seats and it could take care of these items 
also. So the little theater, whose office was once its coat pocket, 
whose resources were mendicant eloquence, whose personnel were 
enthusiasts, finds itself institutionalized, with desks, filing cab- 
inets, secretaries, business managers, janitors, carpenters, lumber 
bills, and every other first-of-the-month irritation. For the sake 
of financial credit, it has placed itself under the management of 
the richest men it could interest. Names of these trustees can be 
found in two places, on the program and on the note at the bank. 
The elegant little theater of stained-glass windows, stainless mo- 
rality, and a white plaster facade is not their avocation; it is their 
deep financial responsibility. Accordingly, at a little theater these 
days you hear the word “budget” oftener than you hear the word 
“art”. Each production is expected to earn a certain sum. The 
plays must first be revenue-producers; and if they accomplish 
this primary purpose the directors will not be irritated greatly 
by whatever else they are. 

To be sure, the foregoing describes the condition of the little 
theater on paper rather than in action. The present board of the 
Dallas Little Theatre, for instance, is disposed to be generous, 
permitting its production staff wide latitude in the choice of plays. 
The Dallas Little Theatre repertoire, never radical, has not de- 
generated noticeably since the wood of old Olive Street was 
changed for the hollow tile of Maple Avenue. But the Dallas 
Little Theatre is solvent. It can afford artistic successes and 
financial failures. Should the times pinch and the failures stack 
up, the directors can and will order Abie’s Irish Rose if Abie’s 
Irish Rose will fill the seats with paying guests. The little- 
theater movement has sacrificed the delights of vagabondage for 
stability and not a little luxury. It is no longer free. 

Artistically the little theater, and especially the Dallas Little 
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Theatre, has been the most inspiring single factor in the South- 
western Kulturkampf. One is disposed to give credit for this fact 
to one man, Oliver Hinsdell, who has been the executive and stage 
head of the Dallas Little Theatre since the autumn of 1923. 
Praises that are his due may now be hymned, for it is well under- 
stood that Mr. Hinsdell will leave the Dallas Little Theatre after 
the current season. The obvious triumphs of his eight-year reign 
are the three victories on Broadway in competition with little 
theaters of the rest of the country and from England, and his 
hands-down victory at Houston in 1929 in the only Texas Little 
Theater Tournament he ever entered. Such things as play tourna- 
ments smack of puerility, but a little puerility goes a long way 
when the appeal is to the mob. These victories enlisted the par- 
tisan pride of the whole community and were short cuts to a dis- 
tant goal of making Dallas little-theater-conscious. Mr. Hins- 
dell’s first winnings were depreciated on charges of good luck, 
fortunate choice of plays, naturally capable casts. But loving-cups 
came so regularly that they ceased to be coincidences. Mr. Hins- 
dell’s four trophies in four efforts were sufficient proof that the 
man could choose a play for a purpose, cast it suitably, direct it 
ably. By 1927 it was perfectly apparent that the Dallas Little 
Theatre could produce a play better than almost any other little 
theater. The movement was at high tide and confidence prevailed 
all around. 

Tournaments, however, have not been Mr. Hinsdell’s greatest 
achievement. His essential record is bound up in the sixty-eight 
plays he has given Dallas; and with them no one has a legitimate 
quarrel. With few exceptions the repertoire has maintained a 
high standard of thoughtfulness if not of literary quality. The 
actual number of trivial plays is two. There has been production 
of as much of Ibsen as will stand it, almost annual Shaw, some 
Barrie, nearly all of Milne, considerable Molnar, proportionate 
Eugene O’Neill. There have been interesting delvings into the 
past for things like Rip Van Winkle, Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, 
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and Camille to add to the background of Dallas audiences. It 
has been, by and large, a repertoire designed for a circle of well 
read, well travelled, moneyed, and slightly swagger Texans. A 
small clique has been voluble on the subject of Mr. Hinsdell’s 
avoidance of extreme experimentalism. Would they have had the 
Dallas Little Theatre go over entirely to an art movement? If 
so, the change would not have been appreciated by audiences to 
whom the theater belongs. With Wappin? Wharf, The Emperor 
Jones, R. U. R., The Adding Machine, Hotel Universe, The 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, and The Dybbuk—all finely 
done—the Hinsdell Little Theatre has not exactly ignored the 
unconventional drama. Not every play has been good, not all 
have been entertaining. If, however, the good is compared with 
the bad and the fact is recognized that play production is a greater 
gamble than backgammon, the Hinsdell score seems little less 
than amazing, an absolute phenomenon in theatrical records. 

Whether rightly or wrongly, the Dallas Little Theatre has 
frankly concentrated on play production. Its experimental ac- 
tivities were next to nothing until last season, when dire need 
for proficient actors brought about the organization of a work- 
shop as a training school. Production of John William Rogers’ 
one-act play, Judge Lynch, in 1924 was recognition for a local 
playwright, but this was not stressed sufficiently to start a “move- 
ment”. The Little Theatre’s preoccupation with mounting of 
plays that would please caused it to pass up the opportunity of 
Kathleen Witherspoon’s Jute, the first full-length drama by a 
citizen of Dallas which has found acceptance in a little theater. 
The rival Oak Cliff Little Theatre produced it and made heavy 
capital out of it. The same organization repeated the process 
this spring with Louis J. Hexter’s Salvage. 

The Dallas Little Theatre’s half-hearted efforts in 1930-31 
to inspire original plays, tie quasi-imposture of producing a 
Fort Worth manuscript as its own, have been little short of 
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ridiculous. Only when the Little Theater follows its destiny as 
“the house of hits”, does it command respect. 

As the 1931 season nears its close, the Dallas Little Theatre 
finds itself with patrons but few friends. Its public pose of pros- 
perity has released the philanthropists from an obligation to sup- 
port it “because it is a good thing”. The number of persons in- 
volved in its management has grown less and less. Six salaries 
are paid for full-time effort and competence where one was paid 
before. It is no longer a movement; it is show business. And 
how long can it continue? Mr. Hinsdell sagely remarks that 
the most important contribution of the little theater is “the ama- 
teur spirit”, meaning, probably, self-effacement, enthusiasm, and 
labor that does not confine itself to working hours. Be it so; 
but can “the amateur spirit” be reconciled with the strict require- 
ments of little-theater audiences? The Dallas Little Theatre un- 
doubtedly has educated the Dallas public beyond the institution’s 
own capabilities. In a play like The Dybbuk Mr. Hinsdell’s 
forces surpassed themselves with a performance that might have 
served Broadway. In The Constant Wife, his cast were several 
pegs lower. The audience grumbled, for it gives the Little 
Theatre no quarter. It demands that amateur actors conduct 
themselves with the power and finish of professionals, that the 
volunteer stage staff design and execute settings worthy of the 
Theatre Guild, and that the entertainment be sold at something 
less than one dollar a ticket. 

In the last two seasons Mr. Hinsdell has learned just how 
exacting his audience is. No longer can he take chances with 
ambitious youngsters. He must use his seasoned performers as 
often as they can be obtained. The torch-bearers who clamor at 
his door for work, must be grounded in the workshop before they 
can face the starched fronts and glassy eyes. The required per- 
fection of production and proficiency of acting are attainable, but 
they take time and industry. Anyone acting at the Dallas Little 
Theatre today must prepare to drop out of business or home for 
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three weeks of rehearsal and one week of performance. Great 
historionism is possible, but the actor must be born in a trunk and 
must live in grease-paint. Yet if it should become necessary for 
the little theater to compensate its workers, the community drama 
movement will have lowered its curtain. 

The fact is that the little theater is not a rash of community 
self-expression. It is the creation of persons who loved the 
spoken drama well enough to save it in its hour of desperation. 
They could not obtain their drama off the road or from stock 
companies; so they determined to make their own drama. Pro- 
fessional drama, however, shows signs of coming to life. Plays 
such as Strictly Dishonorable and Cherries are Ripe visited Texas 
with profit this season. O’Neill’s Strange Interlude, badly per- 
formed, attracted circus audiences. And the stock company, over 
which obsequies had been pronounced, walked into town one day 
looking unusually well. In Houston Arthur Casey battled in- 
difference for a few weeks and won out to the extent that he now 
promises to return. A former partner of Mr. Casey, James J. 
Hayden, entered Dallas, occupied a theater that had been the 
scene of six stock company débacles, and has not been able to lose 
a dollar. Mr. Hayden has opened his ledgers to prove that he 
has not suffered a single losing week in eleven. 

Mr. Hayden, however, represents the new type of stock-com- 
pany manager, the like of whom has never been met before. His 
actors are young and attractive. They are managed with a mailed 
fist. The leading man may be assigned to the part of a butler, 
and he must enjoy it. It is the method of Stanislavsky applied 
to popular theatricals. Mr. Hayden has disproved the traditional 
contention that a stock company has neither time nor funds to 
mount a play elegantly. Recently the front of a New York 
apartment house was erected for Street Scene. For this same pro- 
duction twenty-four extra actors were employed to join with Mr. 
Hayden’s normal twelve; and in one week’s time there came to 
life a performance almost as fluent as that staged by the author 
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himself in New York. These demonstrations upset most pre- 
conceptions of dramatic stock. They return the institution, once 
the most respected on the American stage, to the status of a factor 
in the shaping of the future. Such plays as Michael and Mary 
by Milne and Elmer Rice’s Street Scene are an invasion of little 
theater repertoire. Such little-theater productions as The Last of 
Mrs. Cheyney invade stock repertoire. Will stock and little 
theater become one? The line between is often invisible. 

Meanwhile the Southwest has been diverting itself frequently 
in the concert halls. Really the only musical casualty of the 
1930-31 season was grand opera, which left a debt of $8,000 to 
Dallas and one of $12,500 to San Antonio. After years of failure 
the managers of concerts hit upon a subscription plan whereby 
tickets to five concerts might be sold for five dollars, or one dol- 
lar apiece. The idea captivated the public, and two such musical 
courses thrived in Dallas during this season. But the inexpensive 
concert was not an unmixed blessing, as the audiences were being 
forced into organizations much like the little theater and for the 
same reason. There had been a dearth of performed music, and 
for a time it was thought that the city must make its own music 
if it were to have music at all. With the announcement of the 
concert courses, the young enterprise collapsed. Something 
should be done about it; for the Southwest’s musicians are the 
class greatest in need of opportunity for self-expression. Singers, 
instrumentalists, dancers who reside inland by accident or by 
choice are condemned to the grind of teaching others their craft 
so that their pupils may immediately turn teachers for the pur- 
pose of teaching others to teach. No more vicious circle surrounds 
an art. There are scores of vocalists and hundreds of violinists 
and pianists throughout the territory of this survey who are quali- 
fied to perform in such style as to give delight. Just now they 
are confined to their studies, to sporadic radio appearances, and 
to gratis recitals in somebody’s front parlor. 

And there is a still greater need that the resident musicians be 
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organized into performing groups. Without them the composer 
has no medium for expression. The writer must get his manu- 
script in type, the painter must get his canvas hung, the musician 
must procure a performance. Should a gifted musician of Waco 
compose a symphony it would probably go into the trunk with his 
school-books. Carl Venth of Fort Worth and Paul van Katwijk 
of Dallas have had the benefit of the Dallas Symphony Orches- 
tra. David Guion, Alexander Skavenna, and Oscar Fox have 
been aided by radio stations. This, however, is about all. 

It might be mentioned that the Southwest understands dancing 
to be more than buck-and-wing and contortion. In Dallas are the 
Theodore Kosloff studios, where interpretation and plastique are 
a cult. Mr. Kosloff’s internationally recognized talent and his 
own financial generosity have made possible two productions of 
extraordinary merit, both employing local talent. Mr. Kosloff 
actually accomplished a richly Oriental and impassioned Sche- 
herazade with eighteen sub-débutantes comprising a Sultan’s 
harem. Interpretative dancing has an appeal these days. The 
largest audiences of the season have been attracted by Kosloff, 
Kreutzberg and Georgi, Irma Duncan and her neo-Isadoraism, 
the Denishawns, and Andreas Pavley. 

The Southwest hears much symphony music over radio. The 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra, ably directed by Paul van Katwijk, 
presents five concerts a season, barely enough to insure continuity 
of interest. In a city like Boston where the symphony is a 
venerable tradition, such a program would seem modest, if not 
absolutely timid. Although the Dallas Symphony Orchestra is 
encouraged by vast audiences, only one complete symphony is 
attempted each season. The other programs are chiefly Liszt 
and Grieg, and rely upon guest artists for musical glamor. 

Throughout this discussion there has been continual reference 
to finances. This has been unavoidable, for the dramatic and 
musical diversions of the Southwest are self-supporting. In a 
territory of oil, cotton, and rising real-estate values there are 
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certainly incomes that could lift the little-theater mortgages and 
wipe out the symphony-orchestra deficits. So far, however, the 
country has failed to develop a full-grown Maecenas. The pros- 
perity of stage, screen, and concert hall is squarely up to the pub- 
lic that patronizes them. And this public must represent a larger 
proportion of the population than is necessary in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, or Chicago. The Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany can discover 1,400 buyers for its 1,400 seven-dollar seats 
in .02 per cent of the population. An opera playing in Dallas 
must find the same number of seven-dollar buyers in .4 per 
cent of the population. An impresario who charges four to six 
dollars a seat in New York can fish for patronage among 100,- 
000 persons, to say nothing of transients on expense accounts. 
The same prices in Dallas would find about 5,000 persons able 
to pay without strain. So the Southwestern metropolis must be 
content with smaller, less elaborate, less notable forms of enter- 
tainment? It is too difficult. Our cities have many well read, well 
traveled, well informed residents who can not accept second- 
class productions. As an astute showman once remarked, “I 
know the secret of theatrical success in Dallas. It’s easy. Give 
’em a four-dollar show for a dollar.” 

All prices are hovering around the dollar mark; and in this 
fact is the story of diversified entertainment in the Southwest. 
Motion pictures can be seen at prices ranging from twenty-five 
to sixty cents, adequate drama costs a dollar, and first-line con- 
cert singers can be heard for about the same price. The visit- 
ing drama troupes can exact two dollars if they do not come too 
often. This is the great theatrical discovery of 1930-31. The 
public does not prefer motion pictures to the “legit”. It prefers 
motion pictures at sixty cents to the “legit” at three and four dol- 
lars. It does not prefer a radio program to Albert Spalding’s 
violin. It prefers the radio program free to Albert Spalding’s 
violin at three dollars. 

The emergent one-fifth of the Southwest, the only part one 
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talks about, has been royally ministered to during the season just 
passed. It has had professional entertainment and likes it. The 
home-talent enterprises, the avenues for self-expression, are 
momentarily staggered by successful commercialism. It is barely 
possible that the public will take the path of least resistance, sit 
passively in the audience permitting itself to be entertained, for- 
getting that once it entertained itself. 
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FOUR OLD TEXAS HOUSES: IL. Castroville, 184 


The old hotel at Castroville, built of cut stone in a somewhat more sophisticated 
tyle, is notable for the graceful entasis of the chimney. 











FOUR OLD TEXAS HOUSES: Ill. Round Rock, c. 1850. 


Though the kitchen wing shown in the photograph is of typical carly ‘Texan 
cut-stone construction, a hint of classicism can be felt in the two-story porch on 
the front of this house. The platform on top may have served as a lookout in 
the days of Indian raids, or as an overseer’s observation post on a plantation 
worked by slaves. 
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FOUR OLD TEXAS HOUSES: IV. Austin, 1853. 


lhe Governor’s Mansion, built during the administration of Governor Elisha M. 
Pease, is a good example of the Greek Revival in Texas, which was halted by 
the Civil War. 
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TOWARD A SOUTHWESTERN 
ARCHITECTURE 


By Davin R. Wiiams 
With Drawings by the Author 


CrEDOo— 

A logical regional architecture has for its origin the 
simple, early forms of building native to its own locale, 
and grows by purely functional methods into an indi- 
genous form of art. 


HE old Southwest of romance, the Southwest of the 

open range and the hard riding, quick shooting, red- 

shirted cowboy, of the night herd and the long trail, is 
gone. It is now legend and tradition, and has taken its place with 
the buried Spanish treasures, the bold Conquistadores, El Dorado, 
and the Seven Cities of Cibola. The picture has faded. Barbed- 
wire fences have cut it up, torn out the colors. The open range 
has left behind to tell its story only a few old men repeating tales 
of swift living and sudden death and headless horsemen, singing 
the old songs of the round-up and the trail and the longhorn 
steer. 

But in small towns built long ago as sources of supply on 
the frontier, founded perhaps before the cattle industry first 
came to the Southwest, old houses still stand: stone houses with 
great square chimneys—houses which are articulate and full of 
meaning, beautiful in their grace of line and softness of color. 
They tell their story. There is something very much like the 
country in these old houses. They seem to have been built to 
blend forever with the color of the land, the native flowers and 
trees, and the Southwestern sky. Left scattered down the century 
from 1750 to 1850, from Nachitoches over the Louisiana 
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border through San Antonio twelve hundred miles across Texas 
to El Paso and into New Mexico, they stand—unnoticed and 
neglected—with little ornament and no foreign dress, suited to 
their climate and their locale, frank, functional, and soundly 
built, showing their structure, fit only for their purpose. They 
are beautiful. 

In these neglected houses may be found proof that our an- 
cestors possessed a culture for which lately we have been search- 
ing so eagerly abroad. The early settlers of Texas developed a 
way of life which included an architecture adequate to its purpose 
and beautiful in its appropriateness; and when we remember our 
history and our antecedents, the sort of people who founded our 
permanent colonies, the picture clears. We can trace the creation 
of the form, its slow growth almost into a movement—and then, 
abandoned for alien, spurious styles of building, it slowly dies 
away. 

The history of this Southwestern architecture begins a 
quarter of a century before the Pilgrim fathers stepped on Ply- 
mouth Rock. It extends through two hundred years of Spanish 
dominion, through the building of the missions from 1650 to 
1750, through futile attempts by Anglo-Americans and French 
from Louisiana to set up unauthorized colonies, through con- 
stant trouble with marauding Indians, to the day in 1820 when 
Moses Austin rode into the Presidio of San Antonio de Bexar to 
present at the door of the old Governor’s palace an idealist’s 
scheme of colonization. Later, ill and dying from the hardships 
of his return journey, Moses Austin handed to his son Stephen 
his dearly bought charter and the great plan for colonization of 
the region which was then vaguely known as Texas. After two 
hundred years of trying, the Spaniards had not yet colonized the 
region. The land was becoming wilderness again when in 1821 
Stephen Fuller Austin came with his first group of “sober and 
industrious” colonists. These settlers were followed by similar 
groups who took land for themselves and began to work an 
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empire out of a wilderness left almost unchanged by centuries 
of Spanish sovereignty. After the security of the Republic of 
Texas was established, the influx of colonists became even 
greater; until at the halfway mark of the nineteenth century en- 
thusiastic settlements of Anglo-Americans, Germans, and French- 
men had risen throughout Texas where rivers forked, where 
there was ledge stone for building, and where the colonists had 
found fertile ground. 

These colonies were made up of free-thinking men and 
women of many nationalities, most of whom were persons of 
excellent cultural and educational backgrounds. There were 
Spaniards, Frenchmen, Englishmen, Irishmen, Germans—noble- 
men and artists among them—and romantic gentlemen from the 
Southern States. As the charter given to Moses Austin in 1820 
had provided for the paying of a premium in lands to colonists 
of education and craftsmanship, there were artisans, stone-carvers, 
workers in wood and metal, lawyers, doctors, architects, and en- 
gineers. These colonists, both before the Revolution and after, 
came seeking freedom of action and freedom of thought. They 
did not look back. Various as they were in origin, they became 
quickly one people, citizens of the Republic of Texas, serving 
the same flag, following the same ideals, fighting the same 
fight. Since they came ardently desiring freedom, they were not 
bound down by tradition; and since they were possessed of a 
common purpose and spirit, their architecture has the feeling of 
unity which is the basis of a style. They were not founding a new 
England, a new France, or a new Spain; they were free to build 
to the glory of themselves, to suit their own needs, to satisfy as 
best they could the exactions of a new climate and the limitations 
of the native materials to be found close at hand. They used 
these materials in the simplest and most logical manner. The 
houses they built of the stone and clay and wood from their im- 
mediate localities were an expression of a people and a cause, 
structures natural and appropriate to the landscape. These early 
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Texas houses seem to grow out of the ground on which they 
stand; to be as friendly as the earth out of which they have 
grown. They are beautiful because they are simple and natural, 
and because their builders were satisfied with beauty of line re- 
sulting from straightforward structure, simplicity of detail, and 
ornament which had to serve a purpose. The early colonists 
wanted no tin cornices painted to imitate stone, no fake half- 
timber, no tin tile roofs. They wanted honest, comfortable 
houses; and they got them. 

The Frenchman’s house was a simple Texas house, as was 
the German’s and the Yankee’s, and that of the Spaniard who 
preceded them and perhaps showed them the way; for, having 
free minds, the early Texans built economically of natural ma- 
terials to suit the climate, to suit themselves and their own com- 
fort. Fortunately, their own comfort demanded a little beauty 
and a great deal of good taste. There is not in any one of these 
houses built in the Southwest before 1850 an instance of imita- 
tion of foreign styles, of sham, of striving for effect, of any use 
of unnatural, unnecessary ornament or of material not structural 
and fit for its purpose. Yet these houses are pleasing, beautiful, 
picturesque. 

Why are not modern Texas houses equally sincere and satis- 
fying? It is an interesting problem in anthropology to try to 
answer this question; for it seems almost incredible that archi- 
tectural practice could have declined from its early level in Texas 
to produce some of the monstrosities of the present. Perhaps the 
answer can be found in the fact that Texas has so recently and so 
suddenly developed from the frontier stage into the technological 
phase of civilization. The history of frontiers shows typically 
two extremes. The early frontier is impatient of the effeminate 
centers of civilization; Kit Carson’s classic “Hell’s filled with 
greenhorns” may stand as a motto. But the moment the frontier 
begins to cease being a frontier there is a violent reaction. Pioneer 
crudity and simplicity, once virtues, become matter for public 
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shame. And the community whose distinction only a few decades 
before was its complete unlikeness to anything known in the 
civilized world, falls into an extravagant admiration for the 
sophisticated arts of other lands. So headlong is this passion that 
anything alien is by that very fact thought to be desirable. One 
has only to remember the pseudo-Oriental craze of thirty years 
ago in America to realize how uncritically such a lust for the 
exotic may operate. 

This phenomenon has been reproduced exactly in the South- 
west. The early colonists in Texas, for example, were for the 
most part an independent folk not over-fond of the refinements 
of genteel society. They looked for other virtues in men and in 
buildings than minute conformity to tradition. But the third gen- 
eration has made money, has traveled, has grown ashamed of its 
ancestors, and has got smart. 

In the last thirty years we of the Southwest, with a sort of 
frenzy, have searched through strange lands for culture, and 
finding it, have dragged it home with us, a nervous unhappy 
thing on the end of a rope. We have visited Chopin’s tomb in 
Pére Lachaise; and we have spent more money educating our 
children to play classical European music than we have spent on 
all the other arts put together. Our children “interpret” Chopin, 
Mozart, Beethoven; we applaud loudly and unfeelingly. They 
play again, trying to feel as Paderewski feels when he does it; 
and of course they fail. They can’t feel Chopin as one of 
Chopin’s own countrymen can feel him, for theirs is a different 
tradition. The upshot is that most of the money spent teaching 
our youth to mimic continental masters has been wasted in so far 
as our own creative art is concerned. They mimic a while—but 
later they say, “Oh, yes, they used to tell me I played Chopin’s 
‘Barcarolle’? quite creatively, but I haven’t touched a piano in 
years.” 

There is something wrong. Most of us who have been given 
the broadest continental musical education have created nothing 
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in music, and never will create anything in music; while along 
comes a barefoot nigger from the forks of the creek, with a bat- 
tered guitar and a simple song of his people—“Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot”—and we applaud feelingly. He sings again: “Roll, 
Jordan, Roll.” We feel this, somehow; but our musically edu- 
cated youth gets nervous. This isn’t Beethoven, this isn’t art, we 
must not like it. Yet the ignorant negro with his native song has 
more truly created art in our own country than all of the imitators 
of the continental masters have done since we first started wasting 
our money and time teaching our youth to render music native 
to foreign peoples and other times. 

This same sterility has prevailed in all of our arts. Our 
painters, having gone to Paris to study, come back full of French 
art, go down on the Trinity bottoms, and paint little French land- 
scapes. These don’t feel right. There is nothing wrong with the 
painting: it must be the landscape. Texas scenery is no good. 
They keep on painting little French landscapes until they die. 
They have created nothing. 

Nor have we done any better in architecture. Pseudo- 
Spanish, French, Italian, and English buildings (with wrought- 
iron hinges made of sheet-metal, hand-hewn timbers made of 
one-by-four scantlings adzed into roughness, and tin chimney 
pots painted to look like terra cotta)—tumble on us for attention 
from every street corner. Palladio spins like a top in his Italian 
tomb. 

But this mimicry has had its day. We are beginning to notice 
John Lomax with his cowboy ballads, Frank Dobie with his 
Southwestern legends, Alexandre Hogue with his Southwestern 
landscapes, David Guion with his music based on native themes. 
We are discovering our traditions, our legends, our folk-songs— 
and our native architecture. We are beginning to see our old 
houses. These houses are functional, free from improper use of 
material, unnecessary ornament, imitated details, illogical, import- 
ed ideas of plan or style, or inherited bad habit. Their style is 
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modern, for it satisfies all the requirements of modern design and 
construction. It can be developed in perfect harmony with what 
is being done in modern architecture: none of our ornate styles 
have this quality. These early Texas houses come closer to suiting 
our purposes and our customs than anything that has been built 
since we left them to our Mexicans and negroes to live in. 

We have been assuming thoughtlessly that the houses in 
which the early colonists lived were crude things made of logs 
and mud, just as some of us still assume that the colonists were 
themselves illiterate adventurers bent upon trouble. But in truth 
the best of pioneer homes were solid buildings put up by men 
who knew what they were doing, were built with squarely cut 
stone laid on its natural bed, and forming thick walls which keep 
out summer’s heat as well as winter’s cold. They were good 
houses when they were built, and many of them have been good 
houses for a century. They have shady places, wide verandahs, 
and porches along the wings that run off to the rear on the west 
side, forming shady courts where one may relax and be at ease. 
They have slatted shutters, closed into deep reveals of thick stone 
walls to keep out the glare of the sun during the heat of the day. 
They have great square chimneys, too, for warmth in winter. 
They are as natural and as native to the Southwest as are our cow- 
boy ballads; they are born of our own labor, our own suffering, 
our own joy: soil of our soil. We may use them as a source from 
which to draw a beautiful architecture we can call our own and 
invite the world to see. 

The accompanying drawings of small stone houses illustrate 
the beginning of our native architecture. One was made from 
a photograph taken at Castroville, a village near San Antonio on 
the Del Rio road. Castroville was built in the forties by the 
Count de Castro, a Portuguese nobleman, and by a group of 
educated German and Alsatian colonists. The houses have been 
whitewashed so many times the outline of the stones is nearly 
lost. The result is a texture and creamy color quite impossible to 
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produce in stucco. There is not in the village a bit of unnecessary 
decoration, any jigsaw thing; nor is an English or Spanish bun- 
galow to be found there. Castroville is calm. There is freedom 
from the cacophony of false forms and lines and colors that 
scream from almost any corner of our modern streets; a calm, 
musical harmony in this village where each house, though inter- 
estingly different from its neighbor, is still akin in friendliness 
of color and material and form. The houses sit quietly in their 
places, making no noisy clamor for attention. They have done 
this for ninety years, but they are younger than our ten-year-old 
bungalows, with decorations already falling off, rusting, and rot- 
ting away. 

We have gone to these old houses as sources, though with no 
intention of copying more than the general idea of plan and 
function, the logical use of materials, the meaning, the freedom 
from habit and style which are to be found in them. Two of these 
drawings suggest how, in the spirit of this early Texas architec- 
ture, we have recently built some houses which we hope speak 
logically in a modern idiom the traditional language of our region. 
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AFTER INDIGENOUS 
ARCHITECTURE, WHAT: 


By Roscoz DeWirr 


OME time back there appeared in the Southwest Review 
an article entitled “An Indigenous Architecture”, in which 
David R. Williams called attention to the wealth and ex- 

cellence of early architectural examples in the Southwest, par- 
ticularly in Texas.* Certainly no one can deny the richness of our 
architectural legacy or its essential fitness to the needs of our 
locale. No other state has had a more varied and interesting his- 
tory than Texas. Throughout its annals there has been so marked 
a lack of unity as to give, paradoxically enough, the very sem- 
blance of unity. Owing allegiance at different times to six differ- 
ent flags, Texas in its tradition, its people, and its architecture 
bears the imprint in varying degrees of its various alliances. This 
change, this cosmic composition, is not an affair of dead and gone 
history, but one which is as real today as in any of the yesterdays 
which mark its growth. 

Long before a new trade route to the East had caught the 
imagination of men, Texas was the meeting point and border line 
between two entirely different races of Indians, one of the North 
American type and the other of that mongoloid stock which 
peopled Mexico, whose civilization may yet be found to be older 
than any other now existing in either hemisphere. After the dis- 
covery of these “new” lands came Coronado and his adventurers, 
and with them the missionaries, who marked their trails with 
churches and missions as their sole gift to the vanquished. But 
aside from such buildings, little of Spanish civilization remains 
to us. Subsequent periods of French and Mexican domination, 
which followed the Spanish, are also rich in legend and tradition, 





*Southwest Review, October, 1928; Volume XIV, pp. 60-74. Also, for further develop- 
ment of Mr. Williams’ ideas, see “Toward a Southwestern Architecture” in this issue, 


p. 301. 
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but were marked by little or no colonization and by little 
building—possibly because of failure to find the gold which was 
the lode star of the adventurer. 

It was not until colonists from the Old South began to filter 
in during the early part of the nineteenth century that permanent 
domestic buildings began to be erected. These colonists were a 
combination of landowning gentry and adventurous mountaineer 
with something of the adventurer in the gentry and much of the 
gentry in the adventurer. They brought with them the Classic 
Revival of their former home and they built in that style, adapt- 
ing it to new conditions and to new materials. Later, migrations 
of Germans and Alsatians brought an adaptation of their home 
architecture to new conditions and materials. The then current 
manner of building throughout northwestern Europe was similar 
to the style prevailing in the United States. When these already 
similar styles reached the Southwest and were expressed in South- 
western materials, the resemblance became all the more striking 
and harmonious; and there resulted what may properly be called 
an indigenous architecture, one which had the charm and grace of 
the architecture of the older colonial states and the added quality 
of oneness with the environment which is the essential characteris- 
tic of the indigenous. And because it had charm and grace and 
because it met the needs of new conditions of life and adhered to 
the old law of honest use of materials, it was good architecture as 
well as native architecture. 

But it is possible that the very principles which made this native 
architecture sound and suitable now threaten its capacity to en- 
dure. New conditions have intervened. The impulses which pro- 
duced the Colonial architecture have died out; even before the 
Civil War a decadence of the arts had set in. And with the com- 
ing of the machine age, with its invention of new building ma- 
terials, and the growth of new functions for buildings, new con- 
ditions arise which must be taken into account. 

The machine age has developed distinctively modern methods 
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of building. The architect as we know him today has taken the 
place of the old carpenter-builder. There have come into being 
the contractor and the sub-contractor and the various trade 
unions, whose interest is to secure steady employment for as many 
members of the union as possible, as contrasted with that of the 
old guilds, which encouraged individual skill. Such changes 
naturally result in an entirely new set of values. 

With the machine age have come transportation facilities of new 
economy and efficiency. The early Texan had to build his home 
of plastered adobe or of native stone, depending upon the locality 
in which he lived, but to the Texan of today the building ma- 
terials of all the world are available. And unless he happens to 
live in a quarrying section or in one which produces in abundance 
a brick of distinctive character, it would be difficult to say which 
material, if any, should be called indigenous. It is as difficult to 
quarry and deliver the native Fredericksburg granite to a North 
Texas site as it is to import the granite of Vermont; and the na- 
tive limestones are scarcely cheaper than those of Indiana—and 
being scarcely cheaper, they occur in buildings no oftener than do 
the others, and so they are robbed of their indigenous character 
in the eyes of the lay beholder. 

And with the machine age have come many new building ma- 
terials. At the time of their inception the age-old styles were 
honest expressions of the construction employed, and because 
they too were at one time indigenous they somehow connote the 
use of the original building materials. For instance, the Classic 
style loses much of its character when rendered in brick, and 
Georgian loses its charm if rendered entirely in stone, for thus 
rendered it becomes lifeless. This, naturally enough, works the 
other way around, so that one expects with a given material to 
see a certain style employed. But what of concrete and steel and 
iron and aluminum and other materials upon which our modern 
buildings must depend, not only for their strength, but, ulti- 
mately, for their design? Shall we continue to encase structures 
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framed in steel in a clothing of classic columns and stone walls 
and overhanging cornices, all of incredible weight, or shall we 
begin to conceive the steel building in new terms? 

And with this machine age and its many new materials have 
come other types of structures, new functions for edifices, which 
entail a positive necessity for a different type of treatment. The 
tall office-building is an outstanding example. Its former limit 
of size seems to have been about ten stories, but it is now eighty 
or a hundred. Should we continue to apply a traditional style 
to an un-traditional building of altogether un-traditional propor- 
tions, or are we to start anew and conceive it in a manner more 
suited to our present conditions of life and to the new materials 
available? And one must not forget that along with these new 
materials have come a hundred substitutes for old ones. A few 
years ago there was in New York an International Exposition of 
Architecture and Building, where there were miles of architec- 
tural exhibits, in practically all of which the designer had ad- 
hered closely to historical precedent. And there were miles and 
miles of material exhibits which, with hardly an exception, were 
substitutes for the real article. There were imitation wood and 
imitation plaster and imitations of imitations until one wondered 
what had become of the old law of “honest materials used hon- 
estly”. Yet at the same time it was very impressive, and made 
the architect pause to wonder if in a changing world he of all 
people was not the farthest behind, when but a short time before 
he had imagined himself in the very van of progress. After all, 
might not these substitutes and imitations be considered the honest 
materials of a new age? 

And with the machine age and its transportation facilities and 
its wealth there have come travel abroad and an unprecedented 
immigration of alien peoples. Photographs and zinc etchings have 
made the art of the old world familiar to the man on the street 
as well as to the architect. In the architectural schools young men 
have learned, if not to be great architects, at least to do very 
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creditable buildings in the ancient manner—Gothic, Classic, or 
what you will. The jigsaw and cross-word-puzzle architecture 
which followed the Classic revival has given way to rather pure 
examples of all of the traditional styles, in which the develop- 
ment of new materials and the changed conditions of living and 
working have been somewhat overlooked. 

As a result, during the last three decades almost every com- 
munity has become a sort of international exhibition in the variety 
of the styles represented in its architecture. Sometimes the re- 
sult has been pretty bad, but often the general effect is that of a 
brick wall built of units varying widely in color but blending into 
a warm and even tone. And I am not sure but that this conglom- 
eration of styles is in a way representative of the life and thought 
of the times—perhaps after all we are fortunate that an experi- 
mental age such as this has produced nothing worse. In fact, the 
work done by the American architect in the past three or four dec- 
ades has possessed not only beauty, but much originality as well. 
Many of his buildings, such as the collegiate Gothic structures at 
Princeton, the Lincoln Memorial at Washington, and the Library 
at the University of Texas, while traditional in general character, 
are purely American in the originality of their treatment. Con- 
sidered as a whole his work has excelled that of foreign archi- 
tects, and if it shows much adherence to precedent, still it renders 
this fault less grievous by its general excellence. 

After all, we are a nation of faddists, and the architect has 
not been worse than the layman, although the results of his fad- 
dism are perhaps more apparent and lasting. In the name of 
“progress” we have taken up this new fad and that. In residence 
work in the Southwest we have attempted the Spanish or Medi- 
terranean type of dwelling, one which depends for its effect upon 
large unbroken wall spaces dramatically treated, a style eminently 
suited to Spain. But if we have been successful esthetically, we 
have been miserably unsuccessful practically, for in building in 
the Mediterranean style we have tended to cut off our life-giving 
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breeze. If we have been successful practically we have met with 
miserable failure esthetically, for the ample openings required 
for ventilation have stolen from the structure its character, its 
vital spark. We have tried Elizabethan; and after all, the Tudor 
banks of casements come nearer meeting our needs than do the 
other styles. But one look at an Elizabethan house on an August 
day when the foliage is wilting in the heat is enough to convince 
one that this is not the solution of our problem. We have tried 
Georgian and Neo-classic—the architecture carelessly called 
“Colonial”. This happened to be an early predilection of my 
own, for I felt that its interiors were the best background for the 
daily life of the American family, even though its exteriors 
require just the right sort of setting to escape utter severity. 
The indigenous type, more or less Colonial in nature, handles 
itself much better because of all the styles it alone has been 
adapted to our way of living, and therefore weathers gracefully 
into our landscape. But here again we are copying an older style 
cut to the measure of older conditions, and are not taking into 
account new types of buildings—imagine an office-building in 
early Texas—or new materials and methods of construction, or 
the differences between country life in the fifties and urban life 
in nineteen thirty-one—and vast differences they are, if you stop 
to consider them. | 

In brief, the age has brought new types of buildings, new 
materials with which to build, new conditions to be met; but with 
these it has brought an esthetic philosophy hardly sufficiently de- 
veloped to enable us to meet the crisis readily. We are still 
clinging to the traditional styles. We are neglecting many of 
our new materials and are failing to meet the new conditions of 
life. Of course that statement is not altogether true, for there is 
ample proof that the American architect is recognizing these facts 
and is developing types of building that are both modern and 
beautiful, if you but judge them by their own standards and con- 
ventions, as you do Gothic or Classic. And he is doing so about 
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as rapidly as his public will let him. If he has seemed slow to 
change his views and to widen his horizon, he has been one with 
a world that finds itself dumfounded by the amazing changes 
and developments of the last half-century. 

Many intelligent people have seen some of this modern archi- 
tecture and have simplified their mental problem by merely con- 
demning the architect who created it. And why not? All archi- 
tecture of the past has been masonry architecture and has been 
judged by masonry conventions. It must first of all encourage 
the feeling of stability, must suggest that it contains sufficient 
masonry, properly placed, to withstand internal stresses and the 
force of the gale. The observer, whether consciously or not, feels 
this stability and admires, or the lack of it and condemns. Ma- 
sonry buildings are built up from the ground, unit by unit, each 
unit receiving individual thought and individual handling. They 
go up slowly, and there are practical as well as traditional limits 
to the size of the units. Openings must constitute a mere fraction 
of the wall area and their width must somehow seem to be within 
the limits of the lintel or the arch. In fact, every convention harks 
back to a reasonable and logical handling of the material em- 
ployed, for from it the building derives its strength, which is its 
life. 

But the new age has brought an architecture of metal. For even 
if the exteriors of today are not of metal, still metal is the funda- 
mental factor in its construction. And are we to judge the build- 
ings of this metal architecture by masonry conventions? Perhaps 
so—if we are to keep on casting meaningless cornices on con- 
crete buildings and marking up their faces with imitation joints. 
Perhaps so, if we are to clothe steel frames with tons of brick and 
stone so that they imitate masonry buildings. And what, you may 
ask, is so bad in all this? Without going very deeply into the 
matter you may find little to condemn in the erection of a bank 
in the Ionic or Doric style, which in spite of its massive pillars 
of hewn stone depends upon steel columns and trusses to carry its 
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weight. No traditions attend bank construction; and if the bank 
likes Ionic or Doric, why not, so long as it is beautiful? This 
is a difficult question to answer this early in a new era; but you 
will admit that this use of steel is something of a concession to the 
practical demands of a new day. Possibly in a more extreme 
case than a Doric bank you will find both the question and the 
answer: 

Which is more reasonable, logical, and practical, a forty-story 
skeleton of steel covered with millions of brick that would 
shower death upon the luckless pedestrian should the slightest 
shiver run through its frame, that would occupy valuable space, 
materially increase the loads to be carried, and measurably reduce 
the window area; or a forty-story skeleton covered with welded 
metal forming a homogeneous whole, decreasing the weight, in- 
creasing the available area, reducing, by insulation, the cost of 
heating, and increasing the light and ventilation by increasing 
the window areas? The most that can be said in defense of the 
steel-and-masonry type of skyscraper is that it could be so 
strongly framed of steel that the brick would not fall. If the 
ancients had had a material which could perform so magnifi- 
cently, would they not have glorified it? For one of the first laws 
of good architecture lies in the honest expression of the ma- 
terials and construction employed. The old architecture in its 
own day complied with that law and the new must go forward 
in similar compliance. What we of today need to do is to free our- 
selves of our shackles and judge the new work by new conven- 
tions. 

One must not confuse laws with conventions. Any architecture, 
old or new, must depend for its beauty on the same elements— 
mass, production, grace of line, the correct use of materials, and 
the play of light and shade, all more or less interrelated. These 
laws have been adhered to in the modern “set-back” skyscraper, 
which has been evolved, not out of sheer imagination, but, like all 
good architecture, to meet a new condition—the need of light 
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and air in a modern city. No one can gainsay its dignity or its 
beauty, and while traditional materials have been employed tra. 
ditional style has been put aside—one step toward a new goal, 
There is about these new buildings, too, a very definite sculptural 
quality, as if they might have been wrought from some immens 
block of tractable stone or metal, which leads to a further dis. 
tinct difference between the old architecture and the new. 

The masonry building, erected by slow accumulation of stone 
upon stone, bespeaks the combined efforts of many master crafts. 
men. The modern building, swiftly erected of swiftly made ma- 
terials, receives only the imprint of the architect. One feels the 
conception rather than the execution. It is the individual mind 
contrasted with group manual skill. It is the sculptor, not the 
guild of masons, at work. 

These sharply drawn differences between the new architecture 
and the old seem to occur in types of building which are of minor 
interest to the casual layman—for good reason. Churches and 
dwellingsare the onlytworeally traditional buildings. About their 
design there are conventions so firmly rooted in the mind of the 
rugged citizen that any wide departure from a thoroughly beaten 
path will immediately arouse his ire. As a result the architect is 
reluctant to change and confines his current experimentations to 
the newer types of building. One can picture the average villager 
viewing with equanimity the erection of a concrete school or a1 
aluminum shop front (folly at the expense of others! ) but liter- 
ally tearing his hair before a concrete dwelling or an aluminum 
church. It will only be after he has attained a new point of view 
that he will permit any mere architect to tamper with the sanctity 
of the home. Until then all domestic architecture will change 
slowly, and we shall for a long time yet to come cling to old style 
in spite of new conditions and without regard for the new m 
terials now available, even though these new materials are i 
evitably a part of our future. 

There is nothing strange in this reluctance to accept new co 
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yeations. The development of a convention is not the matter of 
ayer but of a lifetime, perhaps, and the old conventions as- 
sated with masonry architecture are as old as history itself. 
Necessarily the new types of buildings must point the way. Ul- 
imately the old will follow. For only when the old conventions 
casete be regarded as immutable laws, will the architect be able 
tokeep pace with the changing world. 

Yet another limitation inhabits the free play of the architect’s 
atistic imagination. He watches over the construction of the 
building and keeps peace among the various trades as well as 
between the contractor and the owner. He is the one responsible 
person; and in assuming his responsibilities he incurs an expense 
which looms enormous when it is compared with his fee—a fee 
fxed, not by the critical or understanding public, but by the buy- 
ing public, which thinks architectural services are as uniform as 
wheat. Architecture may still be an art—we pray that it still is; 
but the practice of it is most definitely a business, and a business 
such that those engaged in it find themselves forced more often 
thannot to choose between Art and groceries. That such a situa- 
tion should affect the work of the architect is inevitable. 

Ye now as never before the spotlight is upon him and his 
creative efforts. Whether he has willed it so or not, he has 
literally been pushed to the fore and the world is waiting (pos- 
sblywith a lethal weapon) for his next move. This is especially 
tein the Southwest, where the architectural dilemma is par- 
tiulaly acute. Many characteristics of the region and its people 
sunly differentiate its present situation both from conditions 
inotr parts of the United States and from the regional past. 

Thre are its broad reaches, where farms are magnificent in 
sed areas devoted to any agrarian pursuit are measured by 
thethhusands of square miles. There is its climate, which rivals 
th fir north in winter and the tropics in summer. There is its 
oxic make-up, for its people are not only from the far corners 
ft nation but from the far corners of the earth. There is an 
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ever present quality of change—people moving to and fro, up the 
scale and down again, cities made and unmade overnight ; nothing 
is fixed. After all it is small wonder that the architect has failed 
to meet fully every condition and every need of so diverse g 
community. 

Yet even so, it would be cause for serious regret if the 
esthetic growth of this Southwest, with its greatness and freedom 
and changeful nature, should be stifled by the too-close bonds of 
old conventions, or if the ability of its pioneers to meet new con- 
ditions in a new way should prove to have departed with them, 
For in this spirit they developed the now indigenous architecture, 
and it is in this spirit that all good architecture has been developed, 
Perhaps our present and fumbling efforts to achieve beauty in this 
new age and with these new materials may also, somewhere down 
the centuries, be recognized as honest and seemly, and therefore 
as indigenous. 
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TWELVE TEXAS 
BUILDINGS 


By Raven Bryan 


standing architecture of this section will have been viewed 

and reviewed by the nation’s best architectural talent. The 
American Institute of Architects, a comprehensive and intelligent 
body, is calling its members from all the points of the compass to 
San Antonio, there to meet in annual national convention. 

This is perhaps the first time that a national gathering of rep- 
resentatives of one of the fine arts has been held in Texas. Con- 
sequently, it is probably the first time that the arts of the state 
can be appraised by a group so representative of the country 
at large and so capable of passing intelligent judgment upon 
them. The composite verdict of these men will be of interest. 
We hope to get as large a cross-section of their opinions as is 
possible, for we are eager to compare their views with those of 
fellow practitioners of Texas. 

Some two or three years ago the twelve best buildings of the 
state were selected by Texas architects through a poll taken by 
The Southwestern Architect. A great deal of concrete has flowed 
through the mixers since that time, so that this particular selection 
is not entirely up to date. It will serve, however, as a guide to 
the visitors. It is convenient for the guests that five of these 
structures—including the first three in the order of their ranking 
by ballot—are in San Antonio. Of the other buildings selected, 
three are in Houston, two in Dallas, and one each in Austin and 
Fort Worth. 

Voted first of the twelve was the San Antonio Municipal Au- 
ditorium—the work of an association of Messrs. Ayres, Willis, 
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and Jackson. Whether or not it is the best piece of architecture in 
Texas, as the vote would rate it, it is certainly a most notable 
structure. Perhaps the only criticism one might make would le 
of the apparent neglect of the sides and rear in favor of the ex. 
cellent front elevation. The second choice was the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral by the Herbert M. Greene Company, with Ralph Cam. 
eron associated. It is a beautifully proportioned piece of classical 
work with a cleanness of detail that makes us pause in the mids 
of our modernism and wonder if, after all, we can ever hope to 
rival the classics. Ralph Cameron’s Medical Arts Building was 
next, a trim application of Gothic, slender and delicate of detail. 
While we have never been able to associate this sort of delicacy 
with the normal mass of an office structure, it does seem success- 
ful here; though it is difficult to understand the tower on this 
particular structure. 

The Aztec Theater by the Kelwood Company and the Milam 
Building by George Willis are the two other San Antonio build- 
ings selected—this latter, by the way, being the first air-condi- 
tioned office building in this section. Since the vote was taken 
a number of other interesting structures have been built in San 
Antonio, notably the Smith-Young Tower, an imposing pile 
somehow reminiscent of a composite Tribune Tower and Fisher 
Building, but lacking in the vital effects of either. 

In Houston were selected the Esperson Building by John 
Eberson, the Administration Building of The Rice Institute by 
Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson, associated with William Ward 
Watkin, and the Petroleum Building by Alfred C. Bossom. This 
approval of foreign talent speaks well for the tolerance of Texas 
architects, but one would like to see a few local names in sucha 
list. We can’t get anywhere with our hopes for a Southwestern 
architecture in that way. And further, the Gulf Building, the out- 
standing structure since the vote, is the design of Alfred C. Finn 
in association with Kenneth Franzheim and J. E. R. Carpenter. 
Houston also has some very good new schools, some fine resi- 
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dence work by John Staub, and a museum worthy of note by 
William Ward Watkin. 

Fort Worth has the Medical Arts Brilding by Wyatt C. Hed- 
rick, and several other interesting and more recent buildings—but 
none more pleasing. Austin has that gem of Cass Gilbert’s, the 
Library at the University of Texas, a building permanently en- 
shrined in the heart of every University alumnus and student. 

And so we come to Dallas, where only the Adolphus Hotel by 
Tom Barnett and the Neiman-Marcus store additions by Greene, 
La Roche and Dahl were noticed in the poll. These were the two 
most creditable works of the day, to be sure; but the fact that 
there were only these two selections from Dallas probably speaks 
more of the absence of Dallas architects at the polls than of any- 
thing else. For there were the Medical Arts and Santa Fe Build- 
ings, by Whitson and Dale, the Magnolia Building by Alfred C. 
Bossom and Lang and Witchell, the Highland Park Methodist 
Church by DeWitt and Lemmon, and Dallas Hal. .f Southern 
Methodist University by Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge. 

Since then Dallas has had several fine stores: the Dreyfuss 
building by Alonzo Gentry and Lang and Witchell, and the 
Titche, Volk, and Neiman-Marcus Beauty Shop Addition jobs, 
all by Greene, La Roche and Dahl, any of which would attract 
attention anywhere. And at the moment there are three new 
office buildings well along towards completion, each of which is 
adistinct departure from the tall architecture of heretofore. 

During the sojourn of the visiting architects in Dallas, we hope 
to hear their opinions of these new structures, and also of the 
older Medical Arts and Santa Fe buildings. These buildings were 
the Southwestern pioneers of the currently vertical skyscraper. 
They were by no means examples of the style then being forced 
upon New York by zoning rules but decidedly original solutions 
of the office-building type—and incidentally the work of an 
Englishman, Tod Dale. Be it said, regretfully, that the finish 
and detail of these structures, because of necessary economies in 
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financing and construction, are far below what their masses and 
their plans deserved. 

It is in a way fortunate that this convention is being held in 
San Antonio, rather than in another of the Texas cities. All 
Texas is proud of San Antonio, since its history and its missions 
make it rank with Charleston and New Orleans and Richmond as 
one of the few cities of the United States that retain an individ- 
uality. It is to be hoped San Antonio realizes this, and is jealous 
of any building for the future that does not foster and build up 
its heritage. 
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REGIONAL PLANNING 


By S. Herpert Hare 


development of a community is known as “city planning”. 

The term has come into common use and is generally 
understood by the average citizen, especially in towns and cities 
where such programs are in effect. City planning covers the 
problems of main streets and thoroughfares, parks, parkways and 
boulevards, the location and setting of public buildings, control 
of land plats, and control of developments on private property 
(“zoning”). 

Experience has proved, however, that many of these problems 
cannot be solved adequately within the arbitrary political bounda- 
ries known as city limits. This has led to planning on a broader 
scale, or “regional planning”, about which much interest has 
centered during the past ten years. 

The region to be included in any regional-planning program 
should be an area which has common interests; the various parts 
of the region should be interdependent because of topographical, 
social, or economic conditions. It should be, in short, an area 
which can profitably solve certain of its planning problems in 
common. The region may include only the metropolitan area of 
a city for a few miles beyond the city limits. It may include a 
considerable area around a large city, within which are several 
smaller or satellite communities. It may include a group of small 
communities of about equal importance; or it may include two or 
more principal cities, with certain smaller towns, as in the case of 
Dallas and Fort Worth, or San Antonio and Austin, or Houston 
and Galveston. Under some conditions the region might include 
acounty or group of counties. It might even include a state or a 
portion of two or more states. 

Like city planning, regional planning should be based upon 
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definite information about the natural or developed conditions 
which affect the lives of the citizens living within the region, 
This information is usually gathered in a survey of living con. 
ditions, the distribution and growth of population, railroads with 
their yards and terminals, areas suitable for industrial expansion, 
highways, park and recreational facilities, topography, water. 
sheds, drainage areas and natural water supply, wooded an 
scenic areas, and other natural resources. 

Upon this survey are based the recommendations of the re. 
gional plan. These recommendations may vary in accordane 
with the requirements of the problem in any special district, but 
usually touch upon main highways and traffic, rail and wate 
transportation, water supply, storm and sanitary drainage, parks, 
forest reservations and other recreation areas, probable use of 
land for business, agriculture, residence, or industry, and perhaps 
the possibilities of decentralizing industries to improve living co- 
ditions of industrial workers. 

Regional planning is often carried on through the operation of 
a voluntary association depending upon contributions from inter- 
ested citizens, or upon the financial backing of some organization 
such as the Russell Sage Foundation in New York, which is 
made possible the New York regional plan. On the other hand, 
regional planning can be undertaken, where the laws permit, a 
the same official basis as city planning. In Ohio, regions ank 
designated and the cost of regional planning work can be prorated 
among the towns and districts in the region, to be paid for outa 
public funds. In several states, county planning, which sa 
effect a regional problem, can be carried on through the govern 
ing bodies of the counties, as for instance in the case of the ls 
Angeles County Planning Commission. It is probable that i 
regional planning work done under official supervision will t 
crease in the future; nevertheless much has been and ca® 
accomplished through the voluntary associations whose rec 
mendations are put into effect largely by the force of publ 
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opinion. Such voluntary associations, of course, should work 
closely with the various governing bodies and public officials in 
the district. 

In any regional planning program, no purely local problems 
pertaining to individual communities should be considered. The 
emphasis should be placed on needs which are common to the 
region. Such a general regional plan can then become a guide to 
the individual communities in solving their problems in ways 
harmonious with the general scheme. Often it is impossible for 
one community to solve its water-supply or sewerage problems 
without taking into consideration the entire surrounding territory 
and other communities affected. Also the benefits of zoning, 
which are well recognized in many cities, are often nullified by 
uncontrolled growth beyond the corporate limits of separate com- 
munities. The power to establish zoning regulations in the un- 
incorporated territory is of great importance, and should be 
granted by the various states; for the advantage of being able to 
reserve ample open spaces in the districts about cities is seldom 
appreciated until the areas which would naturally be available 
have been lost. The growing use of the automobile has increased 
the demand for park reservations well outside the developed 
areas of cities. Such large park or forest reservations are often 
of joint value to several communities. 

The state highway systems now developed in most of the 
states are good examples of one phase of regional planning. It is 
to be regretted that many of these state highway systems have not 
been planned to help develop state parks, and preserve natural 
senery. Seldom has proper attention been given to the beauty of 
the road resulting from proper design in plan and profile. In 
other words, these roads have usually been designed solely from 
an engineering point of view. 

In the vicinity of Boston, approximately forty communities 
have joined together at various times for the planning of such 
common necessities as sewers, the water supply, and the metro- 
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politan park system. The results obtained in this instance coulj 
never have been attained by individual effort. The New Yor 
regional plan, which is developed as an unofficial recommendatio, 
to the communities in the district, covers a radius of approximate. 
ly fifty miles from New York City. Westchester County, north 
of New York City, is developing a very remarkable county park 
system, serving a great many communities as well as the unincor. 
porated areas. In addition to the preservation of much fine nt. 
ural scenery, and comprehensive facilities for recreation, Wes- 
chester provides for main lines of high-speed roadways along 
natural grade lines through the valleys, with grade separation 
from important cross lines. 

Six city councils, twenty-two village boards, and various boards 
of county supervisors are represented on the Niagara Frontier 
Regional Planning Commission, which supervises a considerable 
area in the vicinity of Niagara Falls. Milwaukee County, Wis 
consin, is developing a complete system of county parks and main 
thoroughfares under a county planning department which ha 
official status. The Philadelphia Tri-State Regional Planning 
Association is a voluntary group, supported by private subscrip- 
tions, which is preparing a general regional plan for areas in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware adjacent to Philadel- 
phia. This region extends from the district covered by the New 
York regional plan on the northeast to a point well beyond 
Wilmington on the southwest. In Chicago a very active regional 
planning association is guiding the development of the adjacent 
territory in both Illinois and Indiana. It is the purpose of thi 
association to compile information and present it to the various 
communities and districts as a guide to their developments, rather 
than to prepare definite recommendations. And much other tt 
gional planning work, both official and unofficial, is under wi 
in various parts of the United States. 

In London the regional planning work covers an area of som 
ten thousand square miles. Other European cities, such as Berlit, 
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Paris, Munich, and Prague, have similar work in progress. The 
busy industrial district in Germany known as the Ruhr Valley is 
developing a plan including some three hundred communities in 
an area of fifteen hundred square miles, with a total population 
of four million. In this district, notwithstanding the intensive use 
of the land, approximately twenty-five per cent has been retained 
in open space or reservations of various types. 

The benefits and saving in both human and physical values 
resulting from city planning, have been quite generally recog- 
nized. The same beneficial results can be brought to a large dis- 
trict through the systematic planning of an entire area, including 
one Or more communities, with a due regard for order, con- 
venience, and beauty—for the human needs of the people who 
live in the region. 








THREE POEMS 


By Norman Macveop 


NAVAJO MOUNTAIN CHANT 


CLoTHED in a sheet of daylight I walk 

far between mountains. 

Here I remember the song of freedom unspeakable 
on liberated air, 

the purple peaks that are crested with pollen of heaven 
(the flower of sun that blooms in the turquoise air), 
and I know that the mountains are fastened to earth 
by the hard blue jagged arrow of lightning 

(and cannot move) and yet come closer to heaven 

that I who would walk 

to the foot of the rainbow to ascend 

farther than the reach of mountains. 

But the color moves on rapid feet 

into a shadow of atmosphere 

before I come; the desert curves 

over the rounded surface of day 


and the horizontal yellow fades into the blanket of night. 


In the clear cool shine, the mountains loom 
blue with the color of lightning, flower 

into the garden of night. 

And far below I walk no longer with gods; 
only the darkness of desert. 


There is only my faltering stride. 
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THREE POEMS 





SONG FOR A HOLLOW BOWL 
ComBINED within the perfect hollow of a bowl 


All that men have spoken for with gods 
Of their own separate fashioning 

And beauty cut with wings, 

A magic insistency: 

The minutiae of detail to speak of rendering 
Composite verities into a visible paradigm 
And magnify the soul 

Of an imponderable universe. 

Birdnote to amplify a human mythology 
With marginal denotations of alien realms 
Translated for crystallized interpretations 
Of anthropomorphic rituals: 

And the sky a darkened bluebell 

By night, a sombre death. 


CHANGE OF LIFE 
WHEN Charlie was an early Indian trader 


newly out of Mexico, 

the life was fairly rooted into the soil 
and the buildings, saloons 

decorated with bullets 

(arrows not quite unknown) 

but now that he traffics liquor 

to keep him well inside 

fighting a foreign universe, 
transfigurations parade within his mind. 





WHITHER IN STATE 
LEGISLATION 


By Grorce C. HEsTer 
I 


WEARING at our legislative bodies is a favorite Amer- 
ican sport; in fact, it is a public habit. Aside from 
manifesting a distrust of these bodies which in itself ham- 

pers the functions of government and law enforcement, the 
continual denunciations of the legislatures by the public are 
perhaps a deeper indication that such bodies either miss or de- 
feat their original objectives. 

This disesteem in which legislatures are held is not a wholly 
recent thing or a temporary tendency. It began with our in- 
dependence and has continued without interruption. All methods 
yet employed to check that decline have failed. And obviously 
the end is not yet. 

Let us agree therefore at the outset that before things can 
be remade there must be a frank recognition of any fallacies 
underlying our present methods of thought and action. It is 
but an easy cynicism to decry democracy as a basic ideal of govern- 
ment, or to bewail the revolutionary convulsions that gave it 
birth. Its every alternative has been tried. With all its in- 
efficiency, its instability, and its present uncertainty of outlook, 
it stands today as the most promising experiment in the modern 
world in expressing human relationships in terms of the basic 
spirit of mind and heart that motivates the social order. 

But epithets do not alter facts. We are apparently in the 
doldrums of representative government. The latter part of 
the eighteenth century and the nineteenth century as a whole may 
be regarded as the storm period of political democracy. We 
are now awakening from our first intoxication with its grandeur 
and face the task of settling down to routine business. The 
problem of the twentieth century is to develop a workable sys- 
tem for realizing the democratic ideal in a form that will meet 
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more adequately the demands of an increasingly complex so- 
ciety, and maintain, if possible, a happy balance between .berty 
and authority. If this is not done, we may expect to see chal- 
lenges of increasing intensity directed at the present system. 

Notwithstanding the present trend toward centralization, the 
states of the American Union are today, and should continue 
to be, the most important governmental units in the lives of 
our people. The state of Texas, for example, with an area as 
large as that of Germany, has potential resources that point to 
a population of twenty or thirty millions in the not distant fu- 
ture. For a political unit of that magnitude willingly to sur- 
render functions predominantly local in character to a far re- 
moved central government, with its ever-pyramiding bureaucracy 
which must inevitably become unwieldy as well as irresponsible 
with the increasing difficulties of practical adminstraton, is a 
trend that is certainly open to serious question. 

There should be, of course, a proper balance between local 
initiative and national codperation. But the making and admin- 
istering of laws concerning local affairs are matters to be settled 
by the states themselves. And though, to be sure, the national 
government in its legislative function offers little that is worthy 
of emulation, it is the question of state legislation that demands 
most attention as an example of delinquency in modern govern- 
ment. 


II 


Whether his conclusions are exactly accurate or not, the casual 
observer of the day-by-day performance of an ordinary state 
legislature is impressed by the confusion and utter hopelessness 
of it all. He sees what appears to be a maelstrom of impulsive 
opinions and a heterogeneous conglomeration of conflicting in- 
terests. It strikes him as a blundering procedure of chronic 
disorder, a series of muddlings culminating invariably in the 
wreck of constructive legislation, and producing in its stead a 
patchwork of compromise and error which the succeeding ses- 
sion will have to spend a large portion of its time in undoing. 
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And in many respects his observations are not far from corre¢, 

The direct expenses of the legislatures, as great as they are, 
represent only a small part of the total cost to the people of 
the state. The real costs are indirect, through default and omis. 
sion, and through the bungling of technical problems. The 
legislatures as a rule do not appreciate or make use of expert 
and sound knowledge, with the result that unsound solutions 
and unwise policies prevail. 

These statements are made with recognition of the handicaps 
under which the legislature labors—of its hampering constitu. 
tional limitations on the one hand and the defects of the system 
on the other, which tend to complicate and impair the legisla. 
tive process and bring condemnation upon the body. The legis 
lature is blamed for the laws it passes as well as for those it 
does not pass. Other organs of the government, too, can easily 
lay the blame for their failures upon the legislature, since it 
formulates the policies for all of them. 

But this is an additional reason for an analysis of this central 
power house of the state government, since the proper function- 
ing of the codrdinate branches is so vitally interwoven with its 
success or failure. In this respect, the legislative branch consti- 
tutes the core of the problem of modern government. Regard- 
less of the exact merits of the indictments brought against it, it 
is safe to say that no fair-minded and intelligent observer can 
be satisfied with the present system, or the legislative product 
that it gives us. If a problem exists it presents a challenge for 
an earnest consideration. 

What are the circumstances that explain to some extent the 
present predicament of our state legislatures? Undoubtedly 
their organization and system of procedure must bear a large 
share of the blame. To begin with, it must be remembered that 
this body is composed of citizens who are brought together from 
all walks of life, with little or no previous experience in matters 
of government. They are compelled to work under strange 
surroundings and to follow a confused and complicated proce- 
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dure. The problems before them are varied and most difficult. 
With little or no leadership, and with time to consider seriously 
only a few of the measures, they are expected to enact hundreds 
of laws which must stand the tests of the courts as well as those 
of practical administration and statesmanship. 

Any analysis of our state legislatures, as they are constituted 
from term to term, must lead one to the conclusion that the 
members are fairly representative of the average intelligence of 
the people at large. This, of course, raises another question. 
There is a growing belief, which incidentally is a kind of uncon- 
scious reversion to the “Faith of the Fathers”, that the highest 
ideal of representative government is that it should provide a 
plan by which the people at large can profit by the services of 
those who possess superior ability. Otherwise we may as well 
decide our elections by a flip of a coin and openly assume that 
the blind are to lead the blind. 

The whole question apparently resolves itself into one funda- 
mental proposition: the work of the legislatures, when they are 
measured by the magnitude of the tasks at hand in the absence 
of rational popular control, and by the handicaps of the system 
under which they function, is an amateur operation. The rank 
and file of their members, approximately one-half of whom are 
new each session and one-third of whom are under thirty years 
of age, are not prepared by either experience, training, or 
breadth of mental horizon to formulate policies for a complex 
social organism. There are, of course, many members of each 
legislature who are notable exceptions to this rule. But they 
usually become lost in the system, submerged in the intricacies 
of parliamentary procedure and traditions of the body, and are 
powerless either to lead or to codperate with leaders. The 
quality of our legislation is determined by men who do not have 
the necessary knowledge of the real problems of government 
that confront us—problems in industry, commerce, finance, 
agriculture, and education. In the face of this monumental 
difficulty, most legislators take refuge behind a smoke-screen 
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of rambling speeches and parliamentary squabbles, while the 
others retire to their newspapers to seek relief. 


III 


Of course, such realistic conceptions can be carried too far. 
Let us not lose our perspective. The ability of the individual 
legislator cannot be accurately judged by what he does under 
the system in which he labors. And what are the defects of the 
system, toward which attention should be directed? The firs 
and most apparent of these are technical in nature. They pertain 
to the ill-designed mechanism and faulty structure under which 
our government is attempting to function. As a starting point, 
a considerable part of the ineffectiveness of our legislatures can 
be laid to the faulty functioning of our political party system, 
The purpose of a political party is to educate and to organize 
public opinion by keeping it fully informed on public matters: 
or as Bryce says, “to bring order out of the chaos of the mult- 
tude of voters.” “Political parties,” he continues, “keep a na- 
tion’s mind alive... . They perhaps perform their highest and 
most legitimate functions when they serve as agencies for the 
application of social, economic, and moral principles to the life 
of the people; and without such organized political action there 
can be little real improvement of social and industrial conditions 
or vital changes in government itself.” In short, a party should 
codordinate public opinion into a definite program where the 
principles are defined and formulated in a platform, then select 
its men and pledge them to the carrying out of that platform. 

Measured by these standards, what has been the experience in 
Texas, where we have been dominated usually by a one-party 
system? The party program, or platform, is framed at a state 
convention, the delegates to which are elected in primary and 
county conventions, usually by a relatively small fraction of the 
voters and without reference to any program or platform prim 
ciples whatsoever. The state convention, made up in this manner, 
works out a program that is supposed to be a statement of the 
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s aims. Yet the primaries, which in most Southern states 
accurately determine the general elections, have already been 
held. The upshot of the whole thing is that the candidates who 
are to become our lawmakers for the ensuing two years have 
been selected in reality without reference to a program of any 
kind. Under these circumstances there is no pressure upon them 
to support the party program and consequently they are indiffer- 
ent toward it. In fact, they usually ignore it completely. 
Morally they feel no obligation to support it, since it does not 
necessarily represent the will of the people and since the outcome 
of the campaign was decided before it was written. Such a 
procedure leaves us practically in the same position as if we had 
no political parties at all. This precludes any possibility of a 
definite, continuous leadership or unity upon the basis of plat- 
form pledges or program. Thus the membership of the legis- 
latures naturally splits along factional lines and is organized by 
blocs. A body, regardless of its theoretical sovereignty, whose 
members are habitually guided by personal motives, isms, or 
dissensions, can never be expected to make any clear-cut or im- 
portant decisions. The electoral system decrees that the legis- 
lature be a discussion shop, and the result is truly not surprising. 

Whatever reforms are made in our electoral system should be 
to the end of clearing this atmosphere of confusion in which the 
legislatures convene to begin their labors, and should make the 
legislatures if possible more sensitive to the opinion and needs of 


the body politic. 


IV 


The outstanding structural reform in state government, that 
is now being agitated throughout the country, however, has to 
do with the remodeling of the present governmental machinery 
for the purpose of securing more order and precision in the 
process of legislation and of expediting administration. This meri- 
torious movement has gained a foothold in several of the states 
under the so-called reorganization or administrative codes, al- 
though in no case has the complete scheme been adopted and 
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given a trial. Briefly stated, the system as advocated would 
carry the following proposals: The Governor is to be the cen- 
tral figure in state government, elected for a longer term but 
subject to recall by the voters; he is to be aided by a cabinet or 
advisory council composed of department heads appointed by 
and responsible to him; the department heads are to have charge 
of their respective well organized, integrated departments, with 
power to appoint their more important subordinates; a carefully 
planned civil-service system is to select the personnel for all tech- 
nical and expert services and all members of the permanent staff, 
A single-chamber legislature would be preferable, with members 
elected by districts and liable to recall by the voters; and there 
should be an effective executive budget system, as well as a 
closer union of the executive and the legislature, with the Gov- 
ernor empowered to propose legislation, particularly the budget, 
to veto measures, and to dissolve the legislature and appeal to 
the people in case of a deadlock. It is assumed that many minor 
changes would accompany the above reforms, such as adequate 
salaries and simplified rules of procedure. 

Three principles of efficient government are involved in this 
scheme. The first is that of unity. It would unify and corre- 
late the task of administration and give central direction and 
responsibility to the present haphazard structure of scores of 
independent officers, boards, and commissions. The second is 
that of visible, clear-cut, and direct responsibility. It would 
place political initiative and responsibilty where they could be 
most effectively exercised. It is useless to talk of responsibility 
in government that is not attached primarily to the executive. 
Responsibility must be of necessity individualistic in its applic- 
tion. Legislators, because of the plural nature of the body in 
which they serve, can never be made responsible in any true 
sense. In any case the final authority and ultimate veto are 
with the people; and herein lies the basic test of responsibility 
in government. The third principle is that of the short ballot. 
Only those offices of sufficient importance to attract the interest 
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of the voter would be left elective. Intelligent voting is im- 
ible under any other circumstances. 

The above provisions would give us a democracy that might 
work. It must be borne in mind, however, that good govern- 
ment, if it is to be safe and continuous, involves three factors: 
simplified structure that provides facility of procedure; a capable 
personnel; and a rationally functioning electorate. Thus any 
scheme that proposes an abler and more responsive legislative 
body must go back of the surface structure and into the deeper 
ramifications of democratic control, because it is there that the 
character of the personnel as well as the issues for the legislative 
program are determined. Political responsibility too, in the final 
analysis, is determined largely by the white light of an articulate 
public interest playing continuously upon the arena of political 
activity. The silence or apathy of the represented group is an 
inducement for the lawmaker to vote either way. Some atten- 
tion of the public to the affairs of state is absolutely necessary 
if our representative form of democracy is to make progress 
commensurate with that in other lines of human endeavor. 
When thousands of people do not know even the name of their 
representative and are totally ignorant of four-fifths of the leg- 
islative program, the disease extends deeper than the mere ma- 
chinery of government. The sovereign electorate must play its 


part of the game. 
V 


The ideal plan would be a combination of Jefferson’s ideal 
of an aristocracy of “virtue and talents” with democracy. But 
the fatal fallacy of Jefferson’s theory lies in the assumption 
that the elective system would automatically insure the ascen- 
dency of political virtue and place the men of real worth and 
devotion in the positions of command. The experience of the 
American people offers ample evidence that such a notion, once 
widely entertained, must be consigned to the graveyard of dead 
dreams. The complexity of governmental affairs makes it ut- 
terly impossible for the voters at large to act rationally and in- 
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telligently under the present scheme of political organization, 
The masses can not get the facts, and their ideas on such things 
are mostly fiction. 

The voter’s verdict is rendered in the heat and under the 
pressure of an emotional campaign, where questions are discussed 
in passion and decided by prejudice. Occasionally these cam- 
paigns manifest an outburst of impulsive idealism springing 
from a keen sensitiveness to social evils, but never is there a com- 
prehenive grasp of the whole situation by the electorate at large, 
This largely accounts for the fact that many of America’s most 
cultured cities, where the people possess theoretically all facilities 
for learning the art of government, are in the hands of dema- 
gogues. This is only the other sector of the vicious circle pro- 
duced by the proven inability of the people to recognize the best 
when it appears and follow that type of leadership. It is for 
this reason that the best men, fearing the trickery of politicians 
and the fickleness of the electorate, prefer to stay out of politics; 
and thus society is deprived of the element it most needs—wise 
leadership. 

Nor are the people, as things now stand, particularly interested 
in the affairs of government. They want nothing so much as 
to be left alone. The voter is preoccupied and wishes to be re- 
lieved of the labor of thinking out the problems of govern- 
ment. The biennial elections in Texas, for example, for the 
past decade have drawn about half of the qualified voters to the 
polls in the primaries and a considerably smaller number in the 
general and local elections. This steady decrease in the exer- 
cise of suffrage has continued over the span of two generations 
and the end is not yet in sight. Even the biennial circus is losing 
its attraction. 

Obviously the indifference of the electorate and the compler- 
ity of governmental problems, combined with the difficulties 
encountered in learning the real facts and issues because of the 
muddling effect of campaigns and political practices, are among 
the more fundamental causes of the improper functioning of 
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state government. It is useless to look to our state politics as they 
are now organized to furnish any remedy for these conditions. 
It is a vain delusion to expect any electorate, upon its own accord, 
without program or direction, to become articulate, positive in 
opinion, and discriminating in the exercise of suffrage; or in other 
words, to expect a sufficient portion of the voters to become uni- 
fied automatically in purpose and action upon an intelligent 
program of social uplift. Yet we shall never entirely escape 
the situation until that very thing occurs. Herein lies the crux 
of the whole situation in its most fundamental aspects. 


VI 


It is usually assumed that such conditions are largely due to 
the imperfect education of our people, and that we must wait 
long and patiently until education has raised the general level 
of civic capacity. But the differential birth rate and mass edu- 
cation keep the educational process swamped in mediocrity. It 
is very doubtful that our educational system, as it now func- 
tions, will ever accomplish any such result. Eut even granting 
that it will someday develop a body of voters who will not 
tolerate a second- or third-rate government, what is to be done 
until then? Is there no practical plan that might be pursued 
in the meantime, capable of animating our civic life and reflect- 
ing its influence in government? 

I have utmost faith in the good sense and sound conscience 
of the American people. The slow winds of public opinion from 
an overwhelming preponderance of decent folk in Texas, if 
unified and properly directed, could drive the ship of state to 
its true destination by counteracting dissension and wielding the 
balance of power among the groups that now dictate our laws. 
The problem would appear to be the incorporation into our 
governmental structure of some means by which a sufficient 
number of our citizens could be aroused, informed, and guided 
to take the lead in the regeneration of our present political com- 
plex. Amid the nebulous maze of mass tendency, there is a 
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vital need for a nucleus of concerted action, primarily on the 
part of the intelligent minority that can stand like a fixed star 
in a whirling firmament to illuminate, clarify, and give ration- 
ality in aim and action. The fundamental weakness of democ- 
racy is that the mass feels but does not think. 

For the purpose of intelligently directing the mass of voters, 
no effective scheme has ever been devised. All concerted action 
is by and through minority groups. Unfortunately, at present 
these are largely special interests, or self-seeking groups. Would 
it be possible in contrast to these to form a different kind of 
group, composed primarily of public-spirited citizens whose chief 
interest would be public instead of private, which could serve as 
a nucleus in the concerted move for good government and ul- 
timately could wield the balance of power among the other 
groups now in the positions of dominant influence? It would 
merely be a public-interest group instead of a special-interest 
group. I think such a plan is possible. In fact, there is already 
a movement of the sort I have in mind which has in most in- 
stances been highly justified by its work and accomplishments, 
although it makes no claims to be a panacea for all the ills of 
the body politic. I have reference to the organizations usually 
known as the Commonwealth Clubs, or in some instances as the 
Citizens’ Leagues. The best example of the former is the Cali- 
fornia Commonwealth Club. This is not a perfect example, 
but it presents the best expedient yet devised for the purpose. 
I mention it only as suggestive of much greater possibilities in 
the same direction. The work of this club in the betterment of 
public affairs has been highly commendable. 

Let us suggest further what might be the nature and possi- 
bilities of a more perfectly developed association of this kind. 
As I have indicated above, it would be composed of the more 
public-spirited citizens of the state who are primarily interested 
in better government and who associate themselves voluntarily 
for the improvement of political conditions. Its aim would be 
the advancement of good government. The organization would 
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function through a public-service bureau, which would be sup- 
ported by subscription and endowment. It would be the busi- 
ness of this bureau, operating through a central staff, to bring 
reliable information to its members and to the people at large 
concerning the affairs of government. It would be the one 
source of knowledge available to all. It would steer clear of 
propaganda as such, and would be absolutely nonpartisan. Its 
object would be to ascertain the truth and to reveal it. Special 
investigations, made by special authorities appointed for the task 
at hand, would cover every important question and all the 
functions of government. Such a bureau could perform a double 
service. In addition to bringing the affairs of state to the people 
and crystallizing and codrdinating public opinion upon them, it 
could furnish qualitative information to the legislature. Such 
service would be superior to anything that the government could 
perform through its own agencies, since official bureaus invar- 
iably present information which is quantitative and thus not very 
helpful for legislators, as well as oftentimes unreliable because 
of the political partisanship and special influences that are 
brought to bear. Again, to leave such work entirely in the hands 
of the government is to miss the important necessity for estab- 
lishing and maintaining proper contact with the people. It is 
this contact that would tend to develop an articulate, intelligent, 
and positive public opinion to serve as a driving force in the 
affairs of the state. 

An illustration of what might be accomplished can be taken 
from the national election of two years ago. An authority on 
that campaign, Anna Steese Richardson, in discussing the activi- 
ties of the women in it, concluded that the masses of women were 
not politically minded; that their reaction was chiefly emotional, 
but animated with profound sincerity. “When women pray,” 
she says,* “to avert the election of a man who represents to them 
a moral, social, or spiritual menace, they are supplying food for 
thought, not only for politicians, but for students of politics 


_. 


*““Women in the Campaign”, Harpers Magazine, April, 1929. 
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and social economy.” The same authority noted that “the lay 
campaign brought into the limelight certain groups of womey 
whose activities proved the possibilities of real leadership which 
organized women possess and the steadying influence which 
they can exert on practical politics and political campaigns. One 
of these is the National League of Women Voters. It has ex. 
isted since 1920. Its local leagues have conducted regula 
classes in government and politics. Most of its members read 
intelligently and have developed a logical approach to national 
problems. These women understood the campaign issues. They 
knew each candidate’s position on government problems which 
they had studied, foreign problems, government control of public 
utilities, farm relief.” In many other states the efforts of wo- 
mens’ clubs “to stem the tide of emotionalism and personalities 
were gallant and often successful.” 

Now it is this very thing that a properly conducted Common- 
wealth Club could accomplish, not only for the women voters 
of Texas, but for numerous others as well. It could supply au- 
thoritative material and suggestions for the citizenship programs 
of the federated and other women’s clubs and of civic organiza- 
tions in general. It could provide pamphlets or leaflets for its 
members and other voters, giving them the unbiased truth upon 
all issues and public questions. Most of our larger daily news- 
papers have shown themselves in favor of reform and better 
government, and would undoubtedly welcome the opportunity 
to secure authoritative information and purvey it to the people. 
On special occasions the bureau might even conduct a state radio 
forum, using the best talent of the state to bring the government 
to the people. Working through a specially selected commission, 
it could formulate a program of citizenship education in our 
schools and colleges—a work which has been neglected too long. 
Trained under our department-store elective system, the gradt- 
ates of our high schools and even of our colleges have the mos 
inadequate and superficial knowledge of our government and 
its problems. Such an organization could work out a system by 
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which some students could be selected and trained for govern- 
ment service as a dignified and important career, provided in 
the meantime reforms are adopted that will make such a 
career possible. We require high standards of training for those 
who are to minister to our bodies. If we plan to construct a 
great bridge or a fine building we never think of following the 
Jacksonian ideal that one man is as good as another for the job 
so long as we stay within party lines and pass the favors around. 
Yet in our government, the greatest of all agencies for human 
uplift, where the most complex and intricate problems are to be 
solved, with the welfare of millions at stake, we do that very 
thing. In a day when government did little more than protect 
life and property, no great loss was incurred. Today, in a 
social democracy, the situation is an outrageous distortion of the 
ideal of good government. Democracy should mean the equal 
opportunity of all to make themselves fit to assume the respon- 
sibilities of office. Anything short of that is merely old battle 
cries to obscure new issues. 


VII 

The above suggestions are predicated upon the hypothesis 
that the only adequate remedy for the evils of our present con- 
dition is a more intimate relation between the government and 
the people and the codrdination of the efforts of our educated 
and cultured classes, who now stand voiceless and scattered, look- 
ing on in sorrow yet unable to get together and act. The pro- 
posals made here are based upon the assumption that good 
government, in the final analysis, varies according to the civic 
capacity of the electorate, at least of that portion of it which is 
articulate. The obvious need is a creative, constructive leader- 
ship in the form of a group, which is the only kind that can be 
continuous. Such a plan would supply an unselfish third house 
behind our legislature. Any plan that falls short of that will be 
ineffective. If such a movement is unable to stem the tide of 
apathy and commercialism, it must be that the disease is more 
deeply implanted in the social order than we are willing to admit. 
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If this be the case, in the face of the increasing difficulties of 
government, I am indeed fearful for the fate of the democratic 
experiment. I have an uneasy suspicion that under our present 
system of political organization and procedure, it can do little 
to improve the quality of the life of our people. In most elec. 
tions the average man would be affected no differently if the 
election were settled by a throw of the dice. 

One thing remains fairly certain. Our present type of legis. 
lative procedure, under which the welfare of the people is at 
the mercy of log-rolling coalitions, is on trial. It is only the 
spellbinder who attempts to justify it. This creature, it may 
be said, has opposed every real governmental reform in Amer- 
ican history, just as he fought the merit system in civil service 
throughout its long struggle to gain a foothold in our govern- 
ment. This type of politician rose to his present eminence in 
American life through his skill in maintaining the illusion of 
popular control by manipulating meaningless majorities in an 
ever-expanding electorate, to the end of keeping himself in 
power and giving the people a second- or third-rate government 
in return. 

The testing time of democracy is yet to come. Our economic 
and social structure is growing more and more complex as time 
passes, like a great stream continually widening with the waters 
of new tributaries. Must we proceed into the future with a 
system of government that has all but frozen into immobility 
and has proved its incapacity to furnish a constructive solution 
to a single major problem of recent years? 

An ideal is a working hypothesis of betterment. We needa 
dynamic view of Utopia—one that accepts things as they are 
and considers the best plan that is possible now, but also takes into 
account the possibilities of the development of society. It is the 
deeper elements of democratic control that suggest a way of 
escape: the possibilities latent in the generations to come who, 
like ourselves, will be trying to direct the affairs of the state 
effectively and intelligently. 
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BOWIE AND THE BOWIE 

a KNIFE 
ittle By J. Franx Dosiz 
lec. “CUTTING scrape” nowadays is apt to connote Negroes 
the A with a razor, Mexicans with any sort of knife settling 
as their jealousies over some seforita at a fandango, or 
ve Italians in a back-alley dive. The glory of the “knife men” wear- 
the ing proudly their ivory-handled Bowies in embroidered sheaths 
may has indeed faded. Nevertheless in the traditional tales of the 
ner. frontier— tales yet to be heard all over the Southwest—Bowie’s 
vice knife has become nothing less than the American counterpart of 
arn- King Arthur’s “Excalibur” or of Sigmund’s great sword “Gram”, 
> in forged with runic rhymes by the dwarf smiths of the old Norse 
of gods. And its origin is wrapped in multiplied legends as con- 
an flicting and fantastic as those that glorify the master weapons of 
in the Old World. 
ent On the bloody grounds of Kentucky, in the mountains of Ten- 

nessee, and all down the Mississippi Valley the frontiersman’s 
mic knife was used with deadly effect for years before the Bowie 
ime men of history came on the scene, in the twenties and ’thirties of 
ters the last century; but it was one or more of the Bowie men who 
ha gave it a name and a final form and brought its vogue to a climax. 
ity The fame of the Bowie knife is forever interwoven with that of 
ion the Bowie men. 

_ Of all the characters connected with pioneer history in the 
da Southwest, James Bowie comes nearer being unadulterated legend 
are than any other. He did nothing really great or constructive; yet 
nto his name has probably been more widely popularized than that 
the of the truly great and constructive founder of the Texas Re- 
of public, Stephen F. Austin. He affected the destiny of the nation 
ho, little, if at all, and merely a scrap of his paper survives; yet the 
ate stories that sprang up about him are second in number only to 






those about the voluble and spectacular Sam Houston. He is 
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remembered popularly for three things: first, his brave death in 
the Alamo, fighting for Texan independence; second, his sup. 
posed connection with a lost Spanish mine on the San Saba River 
that came to bear Bowie’s name and that today, after thousands 
of men over a period close to a hundred years have vainly sought 
to find it, is yet the object of ardent search; third, the knife that 
bears his name—and that to many people symbolizes his char- 
acter. 

All three of these claims to remembrance are wrapped in 
legend. The traditional tales, some of them truly extraordinary, 
centering around the Lost Bowie Mine would, if compiled, fill 
a volume. History is clear as to Bowie’s part in the Alamo, but 
the best stories about him there do not get into documented his- 
tories. Nor do the tales of how he succored abused slaves, took 
the part of bullied preachers, and rescued wronged women. But 
our subject is the Bowie knife. 

The known facts about James Bowie’s early life are that he 
was born in Tennessee in 1795, two years later than his dis- 
tinguished brother, Rezin P. Bowie, and that in 1802 he came 
with his parents and their numerous progeny to Louisiana. The 
name Bowie at that time was already more than a century old 
in Maryland and had been known two generations in Virginia and 
South Carolina, the several branches of the family having shot 
out from a stout clan of Scottish Highlanders. The male mem- 
bers of it—hard riding, hard-headed, well propertied, decently 
educated, contentious in politics, and ready to die in adherence 
to the code of the Cavaliers—generally deserved the epithet 
given to them, “the fighting Bowies”. 

The pair that whelped James were equal to holding their own 
in a wilderness where turbulent men were made more turbulent 
by the confusion of land claims following the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. On one occasion, relates the historian of the Bowie family, 
Rezin Bowie, Sr., father of James, in defending his land against 
a gang of squatters killed one of them. He was arrested, charged 
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with manslaughter, and put in jail to await trial. Mrs. Bowie, 
accompanied by a slave, rode on horseback to the jail, demanded 
entrance, and entered. In a few minutes she and her husband 
reappeared, each armed with a brace of pistols. While the jailer 
retreated, they mounted the horses in waiting and rode away. 
It is not recorded that Rezin Bowie was again molested. Years 
later when this wife and mother was told how her son had been 
killed by Mexicans in the Alamo, she calmly remarked, “I'll 
wager no wounds were found in his back”. 

In time James Bowie and his brother Rezin P. came to own 
and operate a great sugar plantation on Bayou Lafourche called 
Arcadia. Meantime John J., a third brother, had moved to 
Arkansas and established a large plantation that he proudly 
named “Bowie”. The times and the territory carved out of the 
Louisiana Purchase were conductive to the wildest speculation 
and the most glaring frauds in land. There is evidence that 
James Bowie, in partnership with John, sold “honest but igno- 
rant” settlers in Arkansas land titles that, despite claims of 
Spanish origin, were held by the Federal courts to be fraudulent. 

Whatever his activities in land may have been, Jim Bowie was 
a man of surpassing vigor, of headlong energy, and of great 
ambition to lead. He was six feet tall and all muscle. He roped 
and rode giant alligators for fun. Generally polite and courte- 
ous, in anger he appeared “like an enraged tiger”. He was some- 
how connected with Doctor Long’s filibustering schemes against 
Mexico, and with one or more of his brothers he seems to have 
carried on an extensive business in slave smuggling. The Bowies 
are said to have bought blacks from the pirate Lafitte on Galves- 
ton Island at a dollar a pound. On one occasion, says the his- 
torian Thrall, Jim Bowie while driving ninety of his purchases 
through the swamps of Louisiana lost the entire band. There- 
after he prepared himself against a similar disaster by wearing 
“three or four knives” so that he could transfix any nigger that 
tried to run away. Jerking a knife was quicker by far than re- 
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loading a horse pistol at the muzzle. “Big Jim”, as they called 
him, showed the “knife men” among Lafitte’s crew several things 
in the art of knife throwing. 

And this brings us to our theme—a theme concerning which 
history must stand abashed before the riot of legend. Who made 
the first Bowie knife? How did it originate? 

According to an unpublished letter, dated 1890 and preserved 
among the historical archives of the University of Texas, from 
John S. Moore, grandnephew of James Bowie, the original knife 
was modeled as a hunting knife by Rezin Bowie, Sr., and wrought 
by his own blacksmith, Jesse Cliffe. Some time later Jim Bowie 
had a “difficulty” with one Major Morris Wright, in which a 
bullet from Wright’s pistol was checked by a silver dollar in 
Bowie’s vest pocket. While Wright was in the act of shooting, 
Bowie “pulled down” on him, but his pistol snapped and the two 
foes parted expecting to meet another day. When Jim told his 
father of the trouble and of how his pistol had snapped, the old 
gentleman got out his prized hunting knife and presented it to 
his son with these laconic words: “This will never snap.” 

In the “Sandbar Duel”, as it is called, that followed, the knife 
fully realized all expectations. This duel was in reality a free- 
for-all fight that took place among twelve men who met on a 
sandbar of the Mississippi River near Natchez, September 19, 
1827. In it two men were killed and three badly wounded. 
Bowie was down, shot in four places and cut in five, when his 
mortal enemy, Major Wright, rushed upon him, exclaiming, 
“Damn you, you have killed me.” Bowie raised himself up and 
stabbed Wright to the heart. At once Bowie’s knife became 
famous and copies of it were widely disseminated. 

According to notes kept by another scion of the Bowie family, 
Dr. J. Moore Soniat du Fosset, of New Orleans, now de- 
ceased, it was Rezin P. Bowie, the brother of James, who devised 
the knife. The occasion for it arose thus: 

The Bowie brothers were very fond of riding wild cattle 
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down—a sport popular among planters of Louisiana at the time. 
There were two ways of dealing with the maverick animals. 
One was to shoot them from horseback as sportsmen on the 
plains shot buffaloes; the other was to ride against them and 
stab them with a large couteau de chasse. Sometimes the cattle 
were lassoed and then stabbed. The chase with knife and lasso 
was wilder and more exciting than the chase with pistol or rifle. 
Hence the Bowies preferred it. 

One day while Rezin P. was thrusting his knife into a ferocious 
bull, the animal lunged in such a way as to draw the blade 
through the hunter’s hand, making a severe wound. 

After having his hand dressed, Rezin called the plantation 
blacksmith, Jesse Cliffe, and told him that he must make a knife 
that would not slip from a man’s grasp. Using a pencil in his 
left hand, he awkwardly traced on paper a blade some ten inches 
long and two inches broad at its widest part, the handle to be 
strong and well protected from the blade by guards. The model 
having been settled upon, Rezin gave the smith a large file of 
the best quality of steel and told him to make the knife out of 
that. With fire and hammer the smith wrought the weapon— 
just one. It proved to be so serviceable in hunting and Rezin 
came to prize it so highly that for a long time he kept it, when 
he was not wearing it, locked in his desk. 

Then one day, Dr. Soniat du Fosset’s account goes on, Jim 
Bowie told his brother how his life had been jeopardized by the 
snapping of a pistol while it was pointed at a man firing on him. 
After hearing the story and learning how the final reckoning 
between the enemies was yet to be made, Rezin unlocked the 
desk, took out his prized personal possession, and handed it to 
his brother with these words: “Here, Jim, take ‘Old Bowie’. She 
never misses fire.” 

Another story has it that in preparation for the “Sandbar Duel” 
Jim Bowie himself took a fourteen-inch file to a cutler in New 
Orleans known as Pedro. Pedro had learned his trade in Toledo, 
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where the finest swords in all Spain were forged; and all his skill 
went into the making of a blade which was to be, in Bowie's 
words, “fit to fight for a man’s life with”. Yet another story 
avers that while recovering from wounds sustained in the famous 
fight Jim Bowie whittled from soft wood a pattern of the knife 
that was to make his own name historic, and had a blacksmith 
named Lovel Snowden fashion the weapon. 

When in doubt go to the encyclopedia. This is what the En 
cyclopedia Americana (1928) sets forth: “Colonel James Bowie 
is said to have had his sword broken down to within about twenty 
inches of the hilt in a fight with some Mexicans, but he found 
that he did such good execution with his broken blade that he 
equipped all his followers with a similar weapon”—the Bowie 
knife. 

But let us not be too rash in drawing conclusions. Arkansas 
has yet to be heard from, and Arkansas has better right to speak 
on the subject than any encyclopedia. The Bowie knife used to 
be commonly known as the “Arkansas toothpick”, and Arkansas 
is sometimes yet referred to as “the Toothpick State”. Arkan- 
sans certainly knew their toothpicks. The very spring that Bowie 
died in the Alamo, Arkansas became a state, and, fittingly enough, 
history records that the members of the first legislature used, 
after adjournment in the cool of the evening, to take their knives 
and pistols and repair to a grove hard by, there to practice throw- 
ing and shooting at the trees. 

Some members of the legislature were in fine practice. The 
speaker of the house was John Wilson, sometimes known as 
“Horse Ears”, from the fact that when he was excited, whether 
by love, humor, or anger, his ears worked up and down like 
those of an aroused horse. One of his political enemies in the 
house was Major J. J. Anthony. When a bill relating to bounties 
on wolf scalps came up, Anthony arose and in the course of his 
remarks made a cutting allusion to Speaker Wilson. 

With ears working and quivering “in a horrific manner”, Wil- 
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son leaped from his chair, at the same time drawing a Bowie 
knife and started towards his antagonist. Alfred W. Arrington, 
the author of a very scarce and lurid item entitled The Lives 
and Adventures of the Desperadoes of the Southwest, describes 
the blade of this particular Arkansas toothpick as being engraved 
on one side with a coiled rattlesnake about to strike and on the 
other with a bear hugging a man to death while the man fiercely 
gouged at its heart with a Bowie knife. 

Anthony was waiting for Horse Ears with his own knife 
drawn. A legislator thrust a chair between them. Each seized 
a rung in his left hand and went to slashing with his right. An- 
thony cut one of Wilson’s hands severely and in the scuffle lost his 
knife. Wilson came on and literally disemboweled his enemy. 
He fell on the floor beside the dead man. However, he quickly 
recovered, was in court triumphantly cleared of the charge of 
murder, and at a meeting of the legislature a few years later 
drew his Bowie on another member. Those were the days when 
the Bowie knife governed in Arkansas. 

So it is not without reason and just basis for pride that Arkan- 
sas insists on having originated the Bowie knife. It has already 
been said that John J. Bowie established a plantation in that 
state. A former Arkansas judge, William F. Pope, maintains in 
his Early Days in Arkansas (1895) that Rezin P. Bowie once 
came to Washington, Arkansas, and engaged an expert smith 
named Black to make a hunting knife after a pattern that he, 
Bowie, had whittled out of the top of a cigar box. “He told the 
smith that he wanted a knife that would disjoint the bones of a 
bear or deer without gapping or turning the edge of the blade. 
Black undertook the job and turned out the implement after- 
wards known as the Bowie knife. The hilt was elaborately orna- 
mented with silver designs. Black’s charge for the work was ten 
dollars, but Bowie was so pleased with it that he gave the maker 
ten dollars [more]. 

“I do not hesitate to make the statement,” concludes Judge 
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Pope, “that no genuine Bowie knives have ever been made out. 
side the state of Arkansas. . . . Many imitations have been gt. 
tempted, but they are not Bowie knives.” 

Despite such strong assertions, it would appear that Judge 
Pope based his judgment on a false premise. The classic Arkan- 
sas story comes from Dan W. Jones, governor of Arkansas from 
1897 to 1901. The manuscript containing it lay long unpublished 
but finally saw the light in the Arkansas Gazette, November 20, 
1919, and has since been several times reprinted. 

According to Governor Jones, the James Black who alone made 
the only “genuine” Bowie knife also designed it. Black was 
born in New Jersey, May 1, 1800, and, after having served as 
apprentice to a Philadelphia silver-plate manufacturer, came 
south in 1818, settling that year at Washington, Hempstead 
County, Arkansas. 

Here he found employment with Shaw, the village black- 
smith. Shaw was an important man and he had ambitions for his 
daughters. Consequently, when Anne fell in love with the young 
smith, only a hired hand, Shaw objected. The young people 
married nevertheless, and James Black set up a smithy of his 
own. 

He specialized in making knives, and very soon they had won 
a reputation. “It was his rule,” to quote the Governor Jones 
narrative, “after shaping and tempering a knife, and _ before 
polishing it, to cut very hard wood with it, generally an old 
hickory axe-handle which had been used for a long time and had 
become quite tough and hard. This he would do for half an 
hour, and then if the knife would not easily shave the hair from 
his arm, he would throw it away... . 

“About 1831 James Bowie came to Washington and gave 
Black an order for a knife, furnishing a pattern and desiring it 
to be made within the next sixty or ninety days, at the end of 
which time he would call for it. Black made the knife according 

‘to Bowie’s pattern. He know Bowie well and had a high regard 
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for him as a man of good taste as well as of unflinching courage. 
He had never made a knife that suited his own taste in point of 
shape, and he concluded that this would be a good opportunity to 
make one. Consequently, after completing the knife ordered 
by Bowie, he made another. When Bowie returned, he showed 
both the knives to him, giving him his choice at the same price. 
Bowie promptly selected Black’s pattern. 

“Shortly after this Bowie became involved in a difficulty with 
three desperadoes, who assaulted him with knives. He killed 
them all with the knife Black had made. After this whenever 
anyone ordered a knife from Black, he ordered it made ‘like 
Bowie’s’, which finally was shortened into ‘Make me a Bowie 
knife.” Thus this famous weapon acquired its name. .. . 

“Other men made knives in those days, and they are still be- 
ing made, but no one has ever made ‘the Bowie knife’ except 
James Black. Its chiefest value was in its temper. Black un- 
doubtedly possessed the Damascus secret. It came to him mys- 
teriously and it died with him in the same way. . . . He often 
told me that no one had taught him the secret and that it was 
impossible for him to tell how he acquired it. Large offers were 
made him for the secret, but he refused them all. He was steal- 
thily watched, in order that his process might be discovered, but 
his reputation for courage was such that no one approached him 
too closely after having been warned to desist.” 

The death of the secret is a part of the story. About 1838 
Black’s wife died. Not long thereafter Black himself was con- 
fined to his bed by a fever. While he was down, his father-in- 
law, who had all along been jealous of Black’s growing reputa- 
tion, came into him and beat him over the head with a stick. 
Probably he would have killed him had not Black’s dog seized 
Shaw by the throat. As it was, inflammation set up in Black’s 
eyes and he was threatened with blindness. As soon as he had 
strength enough to travel, he set out for expert treatment. A 
quack doctor in Cincinnati made him stone blind. He returned 
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to Arkansas to find his little property gone and himself an ob. 
ject of charity. A Doctor Jones, father of the future Governor 
Jones, gave him a home. When Doctor Jones died, the blind 
man went to live with the son. 

“Time and again,” recalls Governor Jones, “when I was 
boy, he said to me that notwithstanding his great misfortune, God 
had blessed him in a rare manner by giving him such a good home 
and that he would repay it all by disclosing to me his secret of 
tempering steel when I should arrive at maturity and be able to 
utilize it to my own advantage. 

“On the first day of May, 1870, his seventieth birthday, he 
said to me that he was getting old and could not in the ordinary 
course of nature expect to live a great while longer; that I was 
now thirty years old, with a wife and growing family, and suff- 
ciently acquainted with the affairs of the world to utilize properly 
the secret which he had so often promised to give me; and that, 
if I would get pen, ink, and paper, he would communicate it to 
me and I could write it down. 

“T brought the writing material and told him I was ready. 
He said, ‘In the first place’-—and then stopped suddenly and 
commenced rubbing his brow with the fingers of his right hand. 
He continued this for some minutes, and then said, ‘Go away and 
come back again in an hour.’ 

“T went out of the room, but remained where I could see him, 
and not for one moment did he take his fingers from his brow 
or change his position. At the expiration of the hour I went into 
the room and spoke to him. Without changing his position or 
movement, he said, ‘Go out again and come back in another 
hour.’ I went out and watched for another hour, his conduct 
remaining the same. 

“Upon my speaking to him at the expiration of the second 
hour, he again said, ‘Go out once more and come back in another 
hour.” Again I went out and watched. The old man sat there, 
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n ob. his frame sunken, immobile, his only movement the constant 

ernor rubbing of his brow with the fingers of his right hand. 

blind “When I came in and spoke to him at the expiration of the 
third hour, he burst into a flood of tears and said: 

vas a «My God, my God, it has all gone from me! All these years 


God ] have accepted the kindness of these good people in the belief 


home that I could repay it all with this legacy, and now when I at- 
et of tempt to do it, I cannot. Daniel, there were ten or twelve pro- 
le to cesses through which I put the knives, but I cannot remember 
one of them. When I told you to get pen, ink, and paper, they 
y, he were all fresh in my mind, but they are all gone now. My God, 
inary my God, I have put it off too long!’ 
a “J looked at him in awe and wonder. The skin from his fore- 
suff. head had been completely rubbed away by his fingers. His sight- 
less eyes were filled with tears, and his whole face was the very 
ay picture of grief and despair... . 
that “For a little more than two years longer he lived on, but he 
“7 was ever after an imbecile. He lies buried in the old graveyard 
at Washington, and with him lies buried the wonderful secret” of 
dy. the genuine Bowie-knife steel. 
and Texas, too, has asserted her claim to being the place where 
" Bowie originated the knife. There are other stories—many of 


them. However they may contradict each other, the preponder- 
ance of evidence goes to show that the knife used by Jim Bowie 
him, in the “Sandbar Duel” of 1827 set the fashion for Bowie knives. 


nine It was duplicated in many places—by solitary smiths over a vast 
into pioneer country, by a factory in Sheffield, England. It was im- 
1 of proved upon and elaborated upon, and until the six-shooter sup- 
ther planted it, it was the chief weapon employed to settle personal 
duct dificulties over a vast territory of the South and West where 





pioneer conditions obtained. (The knife that the “Mountain 
ond Men” of the Northwest relied most upon was, from a trade- 
ther mark, known as the Green River knife.) 

ere, The exact proportions of the original Bowie knife will prob- 
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ably never be known, though the blade was undoubtedly aboy 
ten inches long. The ideal Bowie knife was forged from the beg 
steel procurable. It was differentiated from other knives by 
having more curve to the blade, near the point, by having a 
heavier handle—often of horn—and by having handle, blade, 
and guards all so well balanced that the knife could be cast g 
maximum distance with the most deadly effect. 

It was the rule to “use a knife and save powder and lead”, 
The Bowie knife was the best possible knife to use, and knife. 
throwing and thrusting were arts to be excelled in as well as 
shooting and wrestling. Indeed, many frontiersmen regarded 
any other weapon than the knife, for work in close quarters, as 
“fit only for the weakly”. Bowie himself, it is claimed, could 
juggle a number of knives in the air at the same time and at 
twenty paces send one through a small target of thick wood. 

The handiness of the Bowie knife and the skill of the fron- 
tiersman in its use are well illustrated by an incident taken from 
the memories of a Texas ranger named Maltby. After a raid by 
Kiowa Indians, Malty and his men rushed to a well known cross- 
ing on the San Saba River, hoping there to waylay the marauders, 
By tae time they struck camp they had been two or three days 
with almost nothing to eat, for a gun could not be fired at game 
without risk of alarming the expected Indians. At dark Maltby 
took one man with him and, leaving the other rangers to guard 
the crossing, went up the trail a short distance to keep watch. 

The two men sat down under a live-oak tree three or four feet 
from the trail. About midnight they saw an object approaching. 
Presently it revealed itself to be a buck deer. Noiselessly Maltby 
drew his Bowie, cautiously raised himself up against the trunk 
of the tree, and threw the knife. The deer gave but one leap before 
falling dead, its heart pierced. The surprise of the men in camp 
next morning when they saw dressed venison for breakfast was 
equalled only by their appetites. Noiselessness in operation often 
gave the knife a value appreciated as highly as its not “snapping”. 
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For dozens of purposes the Bowie knife was “as handy as a 
shirt pocket”. The hard bone or horn handle of it was often 
ysed as 2 kind of pestle to grind coffee beans, the blade, some- 
times as heavy as a Mexican machete, served to hack limbs from 
trees and to cut underbrush as well as to dress and skin game. 
An Englishman named Hooten who visited Texas in 1841 and 
straightway wrote a book had much to say about this striking 
phenomenon of the frontier. A blow from a well wielded 
knife, he recorded, “is sufficient to break a man’s arm... . I 
have myself seen skulls of unburied Mexicans brought in from 
the battle-ground of San Jacinto that were cleft nearly through 
the thickest part of the bone behind, evidently at one blow, and 
with sufficient force to throw out extensive cracks, like those of 
starred glass.” 

How many men Bowie killed with the blade that saved his 
life on the Mississippi sandbar we do not know. Rezin P. Bowie 
flatly affirmed that the knife was never used more than the once 
for other than hunting purposes. Maybe Bowie used at other 
times an improved model, though, as we shall see, he was pas- 
sionately devoted to “Old Bowie”. Estimates of the number he 
stabbed—exclusive of his work in the Alamo—vary from sixteen 
tonineteen. In the absence of authentic history the rule for read- 
ers and writers alike to follow in considering killers is to choose 
the most interesting number. (See accounts of Billy the Kid 
and Wild Bill Hickok.) It is significant that Rezin was careful 
to make a distinction between a “difficulty” and a “duel”; con- 
sequently his flat assertion that neither he nor James “ever had a 
duel with any person whatsoever” is to be taken technically. 

The technically trained Judge Pope, already quoted from, 
overruled, we might say, Rezin’s definition—or assertion. ‘“Sev- 
eral months ago,” he records, “I met a descendant of the Bowies 
who informed me that his great-uncle James once fought a des- 
perate duel with a Mexican with knives, the combatants, face 
to face and within mutual striking distance, sitting on a log to 
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which the stout leather breeches each wore were securely nailed,” 

The historian of the Bowie family inserts the tale that on one 
occasion James and a neighboring Spanish planter, having be. 
come “involved in a difficulty, decided to fight it out with knife 
and dagger”. The Spaniard, of course, was the man who chog 
the dagger. The left hands of the two opponents were lashed 
securely together. The duel was brief. “As the Spaniard drew 
his arm back to strike, Bowie thrust forward and drove his awful 
knife through his antagonist’s body; then, coolly cutting the cords 
that held them, he allowed the corpse of his adversary to sink 
to the ground.” 

Bowie was as gallant as he was gory. One time, so another 
yarn goes, he met in Natchez Under-the-Hill a young man 
named Lattimore whom he recognized as the son of a much 
esteemed friend. Young Lattimore had sold a large amount of 
cotton and in a faro game was being cheated by “Bloody Sturdi- 
vant”, a notorious gambler. 

“Young man,” said Bowie, “you don’t know me, but your 
father does. Here, let me take your hand.” 

In a short time Bowie exposed the cheat. Then he won back 
the money Lattimore had lost and gave it to him with the advice 
to gamble no more. “Bloody Sturdivant”, meantime, ignorant 
of who his opponent was, had become so incensed that he chal- 
lenged Bowie to a duel, proposing that they lash their left hands 
together and fight with knives. Bowie accepted, at the first stroke 
disabled the right arm of his antagonist, and then forebore to 
take his life. 

Duels of this character, between men lashed together, were 
not exactly everyday affairs, but the fact that they occurred at all 
bespeaks the spirit of the times—and the popularity of the Bowie 
knife. In the region of Texas below San Antonio they were 
called “Helena duels”, from the fact that the town of Helena 
fostered them rather frequently. Sometimes they were known as 
“Mexican fights”. 
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More dramatic perhaps, and certainly as chilling to the 
imagination, was another form of duel that Bowie is said to have 
inaugurated. He was challenged, so the story goes, and had the 
privilege of arranging the combat. He stipulated that the fight 
should take place at night in a dark room into which the com- 
batants, stripped to the waist, barefooted—so that sound would 
not reveal movement—and armed with Bowie knives, were to be 
locked. 

In the dead of night they were accompanied to the appointed 
room, in a deserted house. They entered. The door was locked. 
The seconds outside listened for long minutes without hearing 
a sound. Then they heard a scuffle, accompanied by a click of 
steel, a moan, and a voice crying, “Come in.” By the light of a 
lantern Bowie was seen standing in a pool of blood, the other 
man dead. 

Two testimonials have come down regarding Bowie’s attitude 
towards the knife that bears his name. 

In 1828, the year after the “Sandbar Duel”, Noah Smithwick 
was a blacksmith in San Felipe de Austin on the Brazos River 
when James Bowie came along with his knife. 

“The blood-christened weapon,” says Smithwick, “was an ordi- 
nary affair with a plain wooden handle, but when Bowie recovered 
from his wounds, he had the precious blade polished and set into 
an ivory handle mounted with silver; the scabbard also being 
mounted. Not wishing to degrade it by ordinary use, he brought 
the knife to me at San Felipe to have a duplicate made. The 
blade was about ten inches long and two broad at the widest part. 
When it became known that I was making a genuine Bowie knife, 
there was a great demand for them; so I cut a pattern and started 
a factory, my jobs bringing all the way from five to twenty dol- 
lars, according to finish.” 

The other testimonial is from David Crockett’s rollicky Ad- 
ventures in Texas, probably written by someone other than 
Crockett: 
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“TI found Colonel Bowie, of Louisiana,” Crockett is made to 
say, “in the fortress [of the Alamo], a man celebrated for having 
been in more desperate personal conflicts than any other in the 
country, and whose name has been given to a knife of peculiar 
construction now in general use in the Southwest. I was intro. 
duced to him by Colonel Travis, and he gave me a friendly wel- 
come, and appeared to be mightily pleased that I had arrived 
safe. While we were conversing, he had occasion to draw his 
famous knife to cut a strap, and I wish I may be shot if the bare 
sight of it wasn’t enough to give a man of squeamish stomach 
the colic, specially before breakfast. He saw I was admiring it, 
and said he, ‘Colonel, you might tickle a fellow’s ribs a long 
time with this little instrument before you’d make him laugh; 
and many a time have I seen a man puke at the idea of the point 
touching the pit of his stomach.’ ” 

So Bowie still had his knife at the Alamo, then—at least 
a Bowie knife. Dallas T. Herndon, Arkansas historian, says that 
he died in the Alamo “with the knife made by James Black 
clasped in his hand.” Others have said that around Bowie’s cot— 
for he was ill—was a heap of Mexicans whose ribs had been 
tickled by the knife. Among the relics in the Alamo itself at 
present is a not very formidable specimen of cutlery that some 
man by the name of Bowie donated a few years ago as the orig- 
inal Bowie knife. The Witte Museum, in San Antonio, has an- 
other knife that is supposed to have been owned by Bowie and 
presented by him to a friend. (Bowie seems to have been fond of 
making presents of the knife, very much as an author presents 
his own books.) One tradition is that Bowie gave the original 
knife to the great actor Forrest. No doubt Bowie admired actors. 
Another report has it that one of the Louisiana descendants of 
Rezin P. Bowie lost the original knife in a boggy river some 
forty years ago. 

Old Cephas K. Ham, who went with the Bowie expedition in 
quest of the lost Spanish mine on the San Saba and was with the 
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expedition in the astounding fight against a band of Indians that 
outnumbered them sixteen to one, used to tell how Bowie after 
having worn his precious knife for years finally left it on the 
ground, near the Goliad road, where he had butchered a deer. 
He was miles away before he missed it, but he rode back to get 
it, only to find it gone. “He supposed a wolf had found it and 
packed it off on account of the blood upon it.” 

Happily, Bowie died before the knife that bears his name was 
supplanted by the six-shooter. It is generally said that Captain 
Jack Hays of the Texas rangers, at the battle of the Perdanales 
with Comanche Indians, about 1842, first fully demonstrated the 
superiority of the Colt’s revolver over all other weapons in close 
combat. It was about this time that Robert M. Williamson, better 
known as “Three Legged Willie”, a lawyer and one of the most 
singular characters among the highly individualized men of 
Austin’s colonies, made a gesture that signified the waning domin- 
ance of the Bowie knife in the Southwest. 

The President of the Republic of Texas commissioned Judge 
Williamson to go to a certain county and there hold a term of 
court. No court had been held in the county for years; the 
citizens were principally engaged in feuds and wanted no legal 
meddling. Just before court was to be convened, a mass meeting 
of the feudists adopted a resolution declaring that no court should 
be held. When “Three Legged Willie” took his seat on the 
bench, a lawyer who had been selected to set forth the resolution 
arose and read it aloud. The courtroom was crowded with armed 
men. After the lawyer had concluded and taken his seat, the judge 
asked him if he could cite any statute to warrant the adjournment 
of court for any such reasons as he had set forth. 

Coolly enough, the lawyer again arose, pulled out his long 
Bowie knife, laid it on the table, and said: “This is the statute 
that governs in such cases.” 

At this the fiery Williamson leaped from his chair, drew one 
of the new Colt’s revolvers, pointed it at the lawyer, and roared: 
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“And this is the constitution that overrides the statute. Open court, 
Mr. Sheriff, and call the witnesses in the first case.” 

Whether they be literally true or largely the product of imagi- 
nation—and many of them must be fabrications—the tales that 
have come down regarding the origin of the Bowie knife and of 
its use by Bowie and other frontiersmen reflect, in a phrase from 
Henry Adams, “what society liked to see enacted on its theater 
of life.” Indeed, they reflect not only what society “liked to see 
enacted” but what was enacted. As truly as documented history, 
they reveal a time and a people. 
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IS THE PLAYWRITING 
COURSE WORTH WHILE? 


By Joun Witxiam Rocers 


OT long ago a well known critic of the drama remarked 
N that if you were in a street-car, a lecture hall, or almost 
any other public place and turned to the person next you 
saying with a sympathetic air, “How’s your play getting on?”, 
the chances are your neighbor would blush and begin to tell you. 
Apparently the idea of being the author of a play is so in- 
triguing that a large part of mankind at some time or other 
imagines itself in the rdle of dramatist. While it is understood 
that writing a symphony or building a bridge or even baking a 
cake requires some degree of specialized knowledge, the most 
modest of persons seems to harbor the secret conviction that he 
can write a play if only he could ever find the time to get around 
to doing it. 

Last October when the Little Theatre of Dallas announced 
it would offer an experimental course in playwriting, a score or 
more of would-be dramatists turned up at the first meeting of the 
class. Half a dozen of the merely curious melted away with the 
swiftness usual in such cases, and there was left a group—mostly 
women—far above the average in intelligence and a zest for life 
generally. 

While professing interest in the theater, most of the class 
were frankly beginners in the craft of drama. That their knowl- 
edge of technique was vague, seemed only natural. But it was 
surprising to find that not one person in the group had ever sat 
down with sufficient industry and discipline seriously to analyze 
a well written play. Though they had read and re-read dramas, 
not one had fixed in his consciousness the underlying pattern 
Which can be said to make a play a play—those characteristics of 
drama which are so universal that practically every successful 
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play contains them and which make the dramatic form something 
essentially distinguishable from the novel or the short story. 

During the winter more than one baffled playwright has 
come to me with a manuscript in progress, and I have found the 
same astonishing ignorance in all of them. 

Now why should these intelligent people who would hold 
up their hands aghast at being asked to compose a symphony or 
make the blue-prints for a building, fondly embark upon writing 
a play with only the vaguest notion of what a drama actually is? 
As I have watched them, I have pondered this question, and I am 
wondering if I have come upon the answer. 

In writing a symphony, it is easy to see that you are dealing 
with something concrete—sounds—of which the notes on the 
paper are symbols. Let a tyro scramble the notes of a score to be 
played by a big orchestra and in two minutes the resulting caco- 
phony would protest to high heaven. Let a man build a house 
with no conception of proportion, weight, or strain, and if the 
structure does not fall at once, it will proclaim its faults in such an 
alarming fashion that men will step aside to avoid it. 

But few embryo playwrights seem to realize that ideas and 
emotions—the stuff of plays, of which words are the symbols— 
are as concrete realities in their particular realm as sound or bricks 
or steel girders. Most of us can perceive a quality of order and 
arrangement when we meet it in a “good” play, but, in general, 
we are not aware that the pattern is as definite as the design of a 
bridge or a battleship. 

Perhaps the confusion is due to the accident that all of us use 
words and experience emotions every day—and that dramas hap- 
pen to be built out of the same familiar material. But there isa 
vital difference. Words and emotions in daily life are the prod- 
uct of haphazard circumstance, just as are the scattered stones on 
a mountainside. When you gather the stones and begin to make 
a special kind of building, specific design is present from first to 
last. Likewise before random words and fleeting emotions can be 
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termed a play, they must be wrought into a sharp and surprisingly 
rigid pattern. Perhaps the first requisite of the playwright is 
that he have the type of mind which instinctively perceives ideas 
and emotions as realities—in their way quite as solid as nails and 
clapboards. 

In a sense, of course, this is what every novelist and poet must 
do. But the playwright is far more circumscribed. He must con- 
ceive his work in terms of the theater—in the exacting terms of 
audiences, the powers of attention of a common group at a single 
sitting, the limitations of his actors: a thousand unescapable con- 
ditions at once cast and intensify his medium. Perhaps it is due 
to the amateur development of the little theater and to the popu- 
larity of the printed play (thirty years ago, it was practically im- 
possible to buy in print the most successful dramas)—at any rate 
there has grown up a whole army of would-be playwrights who 
have but the haziest notion of what the backstage of a theater 
looks like. Utterly without first-hand contact with the theater, 
they boldly set out to write for it. Just how large a percentage of 
aspiring dramatists start out with this handicap is another thing 
which a course in playwrighting reveals. 

Are the playwriting courses worthwhile? 

From the angle of self-expression, anything that acts as a 
stimulus upon individuals is not to be scorned; and perhaps such 
courses do make for a slightly more intelligent appreciation of the 
theater (whatever will create better audiences is an important 
factor). One can justify in this fashion the existence of such a 
school for dramatists, even if, paradoxically enough, they produce 
no drama. 

According to the impersonal and sterner standards of authentic 
art, however, the good which such courses do must be largely 
incidental (even granting a reasonably competent teacher). If 
the matter is viewed from this uncompromising plane, one could 
almost wish that bad plays might be turned into houses of the 
same quality. They would surely come clattering down about the 
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ears of their authors with a suddenness and finality which woul 
be a dramatic experience in itself—startling, perhaps, but no 
without its moral. 

Then should the young playwright of genuine capacity turn t 
courses in playwriting? 

All real education is self-education, and all creative art is in. 
evitably the product of the individual effort of the artist. The 
person who is serious about playwriting may take a “course” in. 
cidentally. If the teacher knows what he is talking about and the 
playwright is young enough in experience, it will doubtless clea 
up for him certain confused notions, and even open up profitable 
vistas of thought. But the genuine playwright will always k 
more interested in his own discoveries than in what anybody tells 
him in a classroom. He will work from within out. 

The moment any artist begins to create, he steps into an un- 
charted universe that is completely his own. To face this terrify. 
ing blank requires audacity and a reassuring sense of the signifi- 
cance of one’s own ego. In this respect playwriting does not dif- 
fer from any other art. Something this playwrighting course has 
made clear all over again is that people who depend most 


upon such a course are going to get the least out of it, and are | 
the least worth having in the course. That the gods help thos | 
who help themselves, is an old adage; but the truth has not gone | 


out of it. 
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THE DALLAS NEGRO 
PLAYERS 


By Frora Lowrey 


HE problem of adjustment between the White and 

Negro races in the South is an old problem; and there 

is little new to be said about it. The truisms are still 
true. The Negro has some acknowledged rights, but justice for 
him often miscarries. But even those who assert most vigorously 
that the Negro must be “kept in his place” are beginning to 
wonder just what that place is. Race relations have been the 
subject of discussion in countless conferences and committees, 
which have produced reams of resolutions and a myriad of good 
intentions. In the end, however, not words but deeds seem im- 
portant. One single demonstration of the ability of the minority 
group to secure recognition from the majority group in an intel- 
lectual or artistic undertaking means more than a dozen confer- 
ences and committees. Such demonstrations—to mention only 
a few—have been made by Roland Hayes and Paul Robeson and 
Countee Cullen; and, perhaps even more significantly, by the 
Dallas Negro Players, who in a city once the stronghold of the 
Ku Klux Klan recently produced before a combined White and 
Negro audience Kathleen Witherspoon’s Jute, a three-act play 
dealing realistically with the race question, and requiring the 
portrayal of both White and Negro characters. 

The performance itself was excellent; but its significance was 
as much sociological as dramatic. To an even greater extent than 
the earlier productions of the group, it was a symbol of forces 
tending to increase understanding between the races and to re- 
move the restrictions which now retard the efforts of the Negroes 
to improve their social and cultural position. Such restrictions are 
more severe than even native Southerners, who should be 
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familiar with conditions, realize. In Dallas, Negroes are admitted 
to performances at the Fair Park Auditorium and to lectures a 
the Open Forum, but the only theaters they can attend are their 
own State and Palace picture shows. Until recently the Public 
Art Gallery was open to Negroes but one day out of the year, 
Only a short time ago were they given access to books by the 
opening of a branch library. 

Under such conditions the Negro is naturally much gratified 
at the achievements of the Dallas Negro Players. The plays 
provide good entertainment in a community where it is rare. They 
also afford training for the actors, and although only a few get 
this training, the experience of participation in artistic activity is 
a leaven of wide effect in the group. But more than this, the 
Negro Players, working with White people and playing to com- 
bined White and Negro audiences, bring about contacts between 
the races on the plane of art, and allow each race to see the other 
at its best. 

The origin of the Dallas Negro Players is interesting. Louis 
Hexter, director of the Players and instructor of the play-writing 
group of the Dallas Civic Federation, describes the inception of 
the plan as follows: “The idea grew out of my head after I had 
witnessed a choral contest of all the Negro churches. A couple 
of months later a pageant was performed. In each instance | 
was very much impressed with the talent that I saw and with the 
possibilities for a Negro drama group. Curiously enough, the 
work that has been done of late in New York, as evidenced by 
In Abraham’s Bosom and Porgy, did not consciously occur to me 
until afterward. I did have in mind, however, a performance of 
Salomé which I saw in Chicago some seven years ago, and which 
still stands as one of the loveliest evenings I have ever spent in 
the theater. I explained my hopes to Ruth Potts Spence, who is 
actively interested in the Negro branch of the Y. W. C. A., with 
the result that she eventually arranged for us to have a meeting 
place. Gaynell Hawkins, who is connected with one of the lead- 
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ing adult-education groups in the country, also saw the possibili- 
ties of the unique educational work. We have relied very largely 
on two or three of the leaders of the Negro community in finding 
us the types for each characterization. After I had interviewed 
the three or four persons whom they sent for each part, I was 
in position to choose my actors. Their knowledge of their com- 
munity and appreciation of the movement in its larger aspect 
have been largely responsible for any success the group has 
attained.” 

In one sense, however, the Dallas Negro Players are an out- 
growth of a desire which came from the Negroes themselves. 
When the Civic Federation, interested in work among the 
Negroes as a part of its program of interracial education, pre- 
sented the matter to a small and selected group of Negroes, they 
chose amateur theatricals as the activity most likely to be bene- 
ficial and interesting to them and to their people. Thus Mr. 
Hexter’s idea was given a chance for realization. 

The Players have followed the experience of leaders in adult 
education throughout the country, in trying to keep away from 
over-organization; they have had only what was necessary to 
keep the machinery well oiled and running. A chairman, a sec- 
retary, an executive committee, and a few minor committees 
sufficed; and even this meager organization was not necessary 
until recently. 

For their first performance the Players chose a group of three 
one-act plays, which were presented in December of 1928 at the 
State Theater, a Negro vaudeville and motion-picture house, 
before an invited audience of both Negroes and White people. 
In Eugene O’Neill’s The Dreamy Kid, the first offering, G. W. 
Terrell, the Sked Mannin of Jute, gave an outstanding perform- 
ance of the title réle. The second play was Clare Kummer’s 
The Robbery, which deals with sophisticated White characters. 
The players spoke their lines in no imitation of the White people, 
and they did not attempt to forget their color. They simply 
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pictured a situation which might arise in any American home, 
whether White or Negro. Blanche Dogan and Albert Hawkins, 
also to be members of the cast of Jute, had réles in this play. The 
most satisfactory production, however, was that of Paul Green’s 
The No ’Count Boy. The play itself captures the poetry, the 
wit, and the genius of the Negro race. Superlatives were used in 
describing the performances of Doris Wooten as Pheelie, of 
L. E. McIntyre as Enos, and of Clary Young in the minor 
réle of the old woman. But the honors of the evening went to 
Thibodeaux in his portrayal of the will-o’-the-wisp hero, the 
“No ’Count Boy”. 

This first performance of the Dallas Negro Players was re- 
~ ceived with sincere enthusiasm. It was felt that the new theater 
group was a significant movement both in discovering artistic 
talent among the Negroes and in wearing down some of the racial 
prejudice of the South. Thus the announcement in March, 1929, 
of a second bill, to be open to the public, was enthusiastically 
received. The plays—Rackey, by Ernest Cuthberson, The Man 
Who Died at Twelve O'clock, by Paul Green, and The Valiam, 
by Holworthy Hall and Robert Middlemass—were beautifully 
done; but the most significant result of the performance was the 
praise and respect which the first Negro community theater ever 
organized below the Mason-Dixon line was able to command in 
a city by no means free from inherited race antagonisms. 

In spite of this auspicious beginning, however, during the 
season 1929-30 the Players were prevented by external handicaps 
from putting on a single bill. They had not had an easy time of 
it before: for the production of the first group of plays in 1928, 
the company had struggled through six weeks of rehearsals with- 
out lighting fixtures or properties, and had presented the bill with 
only $135 for costumes and scenery. They had (and for that 
matter have now) no adequate place to rehearse, but met where 
they could find a room at the Maria Morgan Branch Y. W. C. A. 
or at the Civic Federation Barn. In the autumn of 1929 there was 
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no money in the treasury; the State Theater had installed talking- 
picture equipment which could not be removed to allow use of 
the stage for plays; and most discouraging of all, John A. Rice, 
assistant principal of the Booker T. Washington High School, 
who had been a mainstay of the group’s activities, accepted an- 
other position and removed from the city. In view of these and 
other difficulties, it seemed wisest not to try any productions that 
winter. 

Yet the movement was by no means dead. It was especially 
significant that the Dallas Negroes missed the productions of the 
Players and were eager for a resumption of the activities of the 
group. Dr. E. C. Lindeman, during a visit at the Civic Federa- 
tion, became interested in the Negro Players and was instru- 
mental in obtaining a gift of $500 from Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst. 
Also, the Dallas School Board consented to allow the Players to 
use for their performances the auditorium of the Booker T. 
Washington High School, and later purchased suitable lighting 
equipment. 

By the autumn of 1930 the Negro Players were thus enabled 
to enter upon the most ambitious undertaking of their career— 
the production of a three-act Negro folk-play, Kathleen Wither- 
spoon’s Jute. They had never before attempted anything beyond 
the one-act play; and it must be remembered that, since in atti- 
tude and standards the members of the group are more nearly 
White than Negro, they had no marked advantage in portraying 
uneducated Negro types. To complete their difficulties, the play 
itself deals with a subject which neither race can consider dispas- 
sionately. 

The story is that old story of the South—the mixing of the 
two races. The conflict centers in Jute: as she says, “Hell fire 
done bus’ loose inside me here where my black en white heart 
beatin’... De bes’ white blood in dis corrupt town flows in de 
Veins o’ Jute. En de bes’ niggah blood, which I ain’ scornin, Lord, 
‘cause dey say you made ’em bofe. But de white en de black make 
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bittahness in my breas’.” On account of her immoral ways the 
people of the town drive Jute away from the three things she 
loves: her Granny, the cabin, and her tree. The ultimatum js 
delivered, ironically enough, by the Judge whom Jute knows to 
be her father. 

Jute was produced for the first time by the Oak Cliff Little 
Theatre in the Texas Little Theatre Tournament at Fort Worth 
last year, with the author in the title rdle. To those who saw this 
production as well as that of the Negro group, certain differences 
of interpretation were strikingly apparent. In the Negro produc- 
tion the whole tempo of the play was faster. The Jute of Inez 
Foster was, according to Miss Witherspoon, such a Jute as she 
had in mind when she wrote the play—a more volatile personality 
than the Jute acted by Miss Witherspoon herself. Quick in her 
movements at certain times, slow at others, Miss Foster was 
amazingly graceful. In her dreamy and whimsical moods she was 
most appealing, and in her farewell scene attained a highly emo- 
tional climax. Another striking difference was Mamie Davis’ 
interpretation of Miss Gender. She refused to clown the part, 
giving instead an excellent portrayal of the contented domestic 
sincerely concerned for the good of her race. The Judge was a 
different Judge, but this was due primarily to the rewriting of 
the third act. In the revision the part was changed from that of a 
villain to that of a man who, in sending Jute away, performs a 
hated task which has been forced upon him. In consequence the 
revised scene has as much tragedy, as much irony in it for him as 
for Jute. J. W. White played the part of the Judge, but the 
illusion was difficult because Mr. White labored under the handi- 
cap of being a dark Negro. 

The performance of the other Negro players was amazingly 
fine. The second act, in which colored actresses, Blanche Dogan, 
Vera Gaines, and Elnora Henderson, appeared as old-family 
white ladies, was a piece of acting which commanded especial 
respect. According to John Rosenfield, dramatic critic of the 
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Dallas News, Miss Dogan’s portrayal of Miss Willie was 
characterized by a distinguished presence and cultured diction. 
Hortense Webster as Miss Orris was consistently good. Alfred 
Hawkins as Lum, Julia Payne as Mem, and George Terrell as 
Sked also did commendable work. 

It took a good deal of courage for a Negro group to produce, 
just sixty-five years since slavery, a play of race conflict frankly 
sympathetic with the Negro before a mixed audience of Negroes 
and Whites. The members of the cast, and the patrons and di- 
rector as well, naturally had many misgivings. But the actual 
event allayed their fears. Members of the White race, who com- 
posed fully half of the audience, went away feeling that the play 
was eminently satisfactory, and that its exposition by Negro 
players had helped to bring about a better understanding be- 
tween the two races. The conservative Dallas News said, editorial- 
ly: 

Those who are judges of such things declare that the play gained rather 
than lost, under the exposition of the piece by these colored folks. Their 
portrayal of the white roles involved showed a dignity and sincerity which 
evidently commanded respect. . . . 

Representatives of the majority race came away with the feeling that 
the performance was wholly worth while, not merely from the standpoint 
of a show, but from that of bettering the understanding between white 
and black man. 

A greater variance prevailed among the Negroes. It was sug- 
gested that there should have been separate performances for 
Negroes and for Whites. Most were of the opinion that the 
underlying thought was clearly expressed in the play, but some 
few found the evident tragedy of Jute and the Judge not enough: 
they wanted a moral attached! 

The Negroes as a whole, however, received the play with 
praise—as well they might, for the argument was all on the'r, 
side. They felt that this story about the cabin life of the Negro 
showed that he is not altogether to be blamed for the White 
blood in his veins. From their spontaneous signs of interest it 
Was evident that the Negroes in the audience were aware of all 
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the social implications of the situation; they thoroughly under- 
stood Jute’s spirit of revolt against the immemorial subjection 
of her race which was responsible for the tragedy of her indi- 
vidual existence. So strong, indeed, was their interest in the ideas 
of the play that many of them missed the beauty and the poetry 
of it. 

The satisfaction with which this all-Negro performance of Jute 
was received by the Negro community of Dallas was voiced by 
the two Negro newspapers of the city. Sead the Dallas Gazette: 


“Jute”, a play written by a Dallas white woman describing the practice 
of southern white men who prey upon defenseless black women, and some 
of the consequences accruing from the nefarious practice was rendered by 
the Dallas Negro Players under a Mr. Hexter, their director, last Wednes- 
day and Thursday, at Booker T. Washington High School. The audience 
was more than half white, and in full sympathy with the players through- 
out the show. If there has ever been a project in race relations put through 
more creditably, we don’t recall it. 

The Daily Press (white) praised the actors. Especially was attention 
called to those who portrayed the Southern white characters. It mentioned 
the co-operation of the white actors and artisans who aided the project in 
one way or another. “D Sun do move”, folks. 

Congratulations to that splendid group of people who demonstrated the 
Negro’s artistic side. We know that their task of representing Negro types 
that they have long been taught to despise was more difficult than that of 
enacting the roles of white folk whom they have been learning to imitate 
for an even longer time. They, nevertheless, did remarkably well in the 
Negro parts. Congratulations to Mr. Hexter whose very life seemed to 
have been put into his efforts to make the show worth while. Congratula- 
tions to the Southern white people who patronized, applauded, and com- 
mended it. It all is remarkable beyond description. 


The Dallas Express, the other Negro newspaper, added in the 
same tone: 

. and all ended well. White Southern newspapers commented most 
favorably upon the acting of even those who personified Southern white 
aristocrats. 

Curiously enough, it has been the Negroes themselves who 
have raised certain questions concerning the work of the group 
in general. Admittance to the first performance of one-act plays 
was by invitation only, and some Negroes sensed a hint of snob- 
bery. This impression was strengthened somewhat by the fact that 
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the cast of Jute definitely represented the professional rather than 
the domestic stratum of Negro life. It was surprising to the 
Whites (though not, of course, to the Negroes) that every mem- 
ber of the cast is a college graduate. Six completed their educa- 
tion in Texas colleges, one in Missouri, and two in Ohio universi- 
ties. 

To this slight objection from the Negro public must be added 
some lack of agreement concerning the type of plays that should 
be presented. Like the twenty-dollar-a-week clerk who loses him- 
self in a picture show about the life of a multimillionaire, or the 
jaded spinster teacher who wants to see a Hollywood sheik in a 
movie of passion, many Negroes seek in the theater an escape 
from reality. They want romance; and from the Dallas Negro 
Players they have been getting pretty consistent realism. As one 
Negro said: “The race as a whole is emotional. The Negro wants 
things that will lighten his burden and let his soul soar.” 

Again, the Negro public, convinced that the race should be 
educated, tends to disapprove of folk-plays in which uneducated 
Negro characters speak in dialect. But public opinion is gradually 
changing as the Negroes realize that, dialect or no dialect, such 
plays as The No ’Count Boy and Jute are evidence of a deep well 
of artistic truth in Negro life. This point of view was forcibly 
expressed by Dr. R. T. Hamilton, a patron of the Negro Players, 
at a recent meeting of the group. He declared that the Negroes 
should strive to discover the unique value of the experience of 
the race, which up to the present has been expressed best in folk- 
plays dealing with humble characters of little education. Even 
though the Negro actor who takes a part in such a play does not 
speak the dialect naturally, Dr. Hamilton said, it lies close to his 
experience and is therefore a profitable medium for artistic ex- 
pression. And after all, the important thing is not whether plays 
are presented in dialect or not, but whether or not the Negro 
is able to capture the truth and beauty of his racial heritage, and 
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give that truth and beauty an artistically competent interpreta- 
tion. 

The aim of the players is thus twofold. They want to secure 
by the actual merit of their performances the respect of the ma- 
jority group. But they want even more to seize and to express 
the natural beauty and drama which the Negro has within him- 
self. In this last desire they approach the theoretical aim of most 
little theaters—that is, the development of a means of self- 
expression for many persons, interested in the theater, who never- 
theless would have little other opportunity to participate in the 
production of plays. 

Plans for the future of the Dallas Negro Players include an 
immediate production of O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon. Another 
venture into the folk-play will be made later with a performance 
of Porgy. The production of Jute has stimulated a decided inter- 
est among the group in plays of their own race; but this interest 
is limited by the unfortunate fact that no drama of modern Negro 
life is available. Perhaps the desire of the group for a play deal- 
ing with a more sophisticated level of Negro life will call forth 
yet other plays by native artists, White or Negro. With such a 
vital theatrical interest as a stimulus, there is no setting bounds 
to possibilities. 



























SONNET 


By Karuarine SHeparp HaypEen 
Ost 
1 f- 
er- You have been many things to me—the time 
the Of frantic wind, of ranging cold and heat, 
an Of brief foretastes of summer at her prime, 
her And rude reminders of a winter’s sleet; 
nce 
al Of daffodils that burst their heavy sheaths 
est As the sun bursts a battlement of cloud; 
A Of bright forsythia in pliant wreaths; 
rth Of the moist fragrance of dark ground new-ploughed; 
- Of meadows thick with bluets, and of trees 
1 


In veils of yellow green, and shrubbery 
Fashioning buds to lure the coming bees; 
But this above all else are you to me— 

The time when over sweet brown fields I hear 


The meadow larks salute the waking year! 
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JUTE 
A Play in Three Acts* 


By KaTHLEEN WITHERSPOON 


The action takes place in an old town in Georgia, a small town 
_ serenely beautiful with streets and yards shady under their great 
elms. The center of the town’s life is the Square, with its Court 
House guarded by trees and a marble Confederate soldier set 
high on @ granite pillar. The Greek-temple houses sit back in 
well kept lawns, among flower gardens bordered with boxwood. 
There are roses everywhere. Four o’clocks, old-fashioned pinks, 
magnolias, and the eternal roses on summer evenings make walks 
down avenues promenades of perfumed sweetness. 

The people are proud of their blood and of their culture. They 
are arrogant, prejudiced, complacent. The democratic principle 
here is “Keep the damn Republicans out of the White House and 
the niggah in his place.” The girls of the town are educated at 
small colleges of the South. They go to Europe three months 
and come home with a few postal cards and an increased sense of 
their own importance. 

Enormous cotton mills have made the town industrially. The 
mill villages are models of their kind. The labor is — 
and there is no active labor problem. 


THE PERSONS OF THE PLAY 


OrriE: An old Negro woman, erect as an empress, though she 
pushes herself from her chair with effort. She is of medium 
height. Her faintly gray hair is usually covered with a 
spotless white cap. Her nose is broad and full. Her lips 


"Copyright, 1930, by Kathleen Witherspoon. Unauthorized performances of this play, 
whether by amateurs or by professionals, are forbidden. Persons desiring permission to 
produce it should apply to the author, 2912 Maple Avenue, Dallas. 
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are sunken; her eyes are small, liquid, alive, and sometimes 
remote. Her hands are stiffening with rheumatism. 

Jute: Orrie’s granddaughter. She is a superb-looking bronze 
mulatto. Her hair is a loose, wavy black. Her features are 
beautiful. When she laughs, other people laugh for no 
reason. When she sulks, other Negroes leave her alone, 
She is good, mean, defiant, brooding, flippant, careless, lazy, 
and amazingly graceful; at times a little wistful, too. 

GENDER McGee: A Negro woman of middle age, an excellem 
cook. She has a houseful of children whom she supports 
by cooking for seven dollars a week up at Miss Mary’s. 

In-Memory-or-Me Beastey: A negro girl, friend of Jute. 
Lum is her boy friend. She is called “Mem” for short, 
She’s a slim black thing with carefully combed hair of the 
greased, nappy variety. She is a good nurse, and entirely 
acceptable to the White element of the town; she knows her 
place, and works well. 

Lum Tatty: A black Negro boy, tall, broad-shouldered, good- 
natured, sure in his movements. He is a careful sort of crea- 
ture, with a protecting attitude toward his own people and 
the people he serves. He works well, always has a job, and 
knows what is expected of a Negro. 

ScHEDULE Manninc: A rather nice-looking yellow boy, known 
as “SkED MANNIN’ ”. His father was White. He is a danger- 
ous type—clever, but lazy. He has served six months on 
the chain gang as the result of being caught in a crap game. 
How he lives no one knows. He works spasmodically in 
yards and around drug stores. He is enamored of Jute—the 
one definite faithfulness of his life. He knows who his 
father is—“Chicken-Fightin? Mannin’””—and he’s ashamed 
of it. 

Mrs. Berry: Her hair is snowy white, piled high. Although 
she is only five feet three, she reminds one of a French 
marquise, at least of the miniatures of them. She’s an imp, 
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mes too, for all her dignity—the most inconsistent person imagin- 
able. However, if her inconsistencies could be plotted on 
ne graph paper, a psychologist might read very definitely a per- 
Gre sonality strikingly organic. Her eyes are blue and gray and 
no black—you never will know. Her bearing is perfect. She 
me, always walks beautifully. 
zy, Mrs. Aixins: She is large and fat, with a dominating shelf of 
bosom that heaves up and down because she has high blood 
ent pressure and the appetite of Gargantua. She is curious about 
rts everything and everybody. She has a keen nose and true ear 


for all gossip. She believes her lineage gives her certain 


TE, rights. She has never questioned her own importance. 

rt. Mrs. Vickery: A lady of modest origin. In fact, they say she 
the used to work in a cotton mill, and because she had a certain 
ely beauty married one of the overseers, now a substantial and 
her most domestically unhappy citizen. The back window of her 


kitchen presents a clear view of Jute’s cabin. She is ordinary, 
almost vicious, yet accepted now because her husband is a 





\d- 
°4- successful business man. 

nd Jupce Ricwarpson: His title is official. To the people of the 
nd town he is all that Southern aristocracy means, in intelli- 
gence, in physique, and in manners. The memory of youth- 


on ful indiscretions has not for years disturbed his reveries. 

x ACT I 

” The scene of Act I is the front of a Negro cabin three blocks 
ie. 


from the Square. It was once a slave quarter. Towering above 


e the cabin is an enormous elm shading the entire yard, level and 

“ clean as a floor. The steps of the cabin are broken down on one 

“ side. One corner of the cabin, where the foundation has given 

od way, is propped up with a quaint combination of bricks and va- 
riously shaped boards. On either side of the door in the mid-wall 

th are shutters, now open to the summer air. 

h It is late evening. The cabin is lighted by a hearth fire where 


irons are heated and meals cooked. As the curtain rises, we see 
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OrrieE seated, immobile, her chair close under the tree. Jure 
moves lightly in the cabin, and now and then we hear her faintly 
crooning to herself. After @ moment footsteps are heard. Grn- 
DER appears at the left, walking as though her feet hurt. A 
covered basket is on her arm. 


GenverR. Hidy, Mis’ Orrie. Hi you dis e’nen’? 

Orriz. Po’ly, honey. Yes, mighty po’ly. Dis mizry ain’ lef? 
me fo’ mor’n a mont? now. Ain’ nothin’ driv’ it off. Come in and 
set down, Gendah. Res’ li’] bit. How come you off so soon? 

GenvER [sitting down]. Wa’n’t no comp’ny up de house 
t’night, thank God! Mo’ uv it up Mis’ Mary’s en I evah see 
anywhar before, whar I wu’ked at. Hot t’night! 

Orriz. Amnesta git out jail t’day? 

GEeNpER. Yessum .. . know’d she would. 

Orriz. You see Joe attah ’e daid? 

GenvER. No’m; but evah youngun I got seed ’im. Li’! Orrie 
said ’e sho’ looked awful. 

Orriz. Dem chillun go down dere by dey se’f? 

GenpER. Yassum. Well, she kilt ’im in col’ blood. Us all 
knows it, but sho’s my name Gendah McGee, she ain’ gwine pay 
no price fer it. 

Orriz. How come you call yo’se’f Gendah McGee? You 
Gendah Hatton. 

GENDER. No’m, I ain’! 

Orrie. You mar’d Tom, didn’ you? 

GenpER. Yassum; I mar’d ’im, but dat niggah ain’ lef’ me 
nothin’ but a passell o’ chillun . . . I ain’ gwine tote ’is name 
’roun’ en ’e daid. 

Orriz. Ain’ you shame yo’ se’f! 

“GENpER. I ain’ gwine tote ’is name. Whar Jute, Mis’ Orrie? 

Orriz. She in de house puttin’ clothes en de basket. Jute 
cain’t irun worth nothin’, en clothes she hang on de line look 
wus’n ’fo’ watah tech ’em, but she sho’ ken lay ’em en prutty. 
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She be out t’reckly. [Chuckling.] Cain’ keep dat gal out fum 
undah dis ole tree long et er time. 

GreNnDER. No’m, you sho’ cain’t. Dis cool shade out heah des 
yout ruint Jute, ain’ it? Mouty few times is I evah pass by 
'dout I seed ’er a settin’ out chere, fannin’ ’erse’f er dozin’. Seem 
like she sortah b’long out chere. 

Orriz. Jute sho’ love dis tree. She say hit knows her en she 
knows hit. 

GenpER. I mines when she laid out chere on ’er pallet, en 
her no longer’n my arm, en suckin’ dem meat skins. She sho’ wuz 
er likely baby, Jute wuz. 

Orriz. She growed right erlong, to be sho’. Nevah wuz 
sick ’cepn de time I gi’ ’er one dem fit killers fum de pattum 
med’cine man. I thought Doc Frank gwine bus’ my haid when 
I tol’ im I done it. Fit killer near bout kilt Jute. 

GenpvER. Were dat Old Marse Doctah Jesus er Li’] Doctah 
Jesus? 

OrriE. Li’l Jesus, de same whut come ter see me now. 

Genper. If all white folks wuz like dem Big Doctah en Li’! 
Doctah Jesus, us wouldn’t have no trouble wid Jute, would us? 

Orriz. Sho’ wouldn’t, honey. Dem white folks is white— 
come t’ see niggah when ’e sick, en das all. 

GenpER. But dey ain’ all like dat "bout a likely gal ez Jute. 

Orriz. Ain’ no bettah niggah den Jute en dis county en some 
ways. Don’ mek no mistake ’bout dat, Gendah. 

GenpeEr. I wusht Jute’d git ’er a job en wu’k reg’lar. How 
come ye reckon sh’ don’? 

Orriz. Hit ain’ en ’er, Gendah. Hit jes’ ain’ in dat gal’s 
bones t? wu’k. She dream eroun’, en laze eroun’, en laugh aroun’, 
en sing eroun’; but she cain’ cook widout wasting flouah, mo’ on 
de flo’ den she put in de bread. She ain’ no ’count fer nussin’ 
eider, but she do put de clothes en prutty. Jute sho’ love clothes. 

GrenpEer. Mebbe so! Mebbe so; but Jute oughter git ’er a 
job. She sho’ bettah do hit. 
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Orrie. Whut you mean, Gendah? 

Genper. Des whut I says. Jute bettah git t’ wu’k ef she 
want t’ stay heah. You knows it’s comin’. En I knows hit. 
White folks ain’ gwine wait long ’fo’ dey do sumpin’ ’bout Jute. 
I’m tellin’ you. I done tol’ you befo’. I heard a lot er talk up 
t? Mis’ Mary’s. Cain’t you do sumpin’ ’bout it? 

Orriz. God knows I tried, Gendah! God knows I is! You 
knows Jute. She jes’ laugh en say when she go ’way fum heah, 
she ain’ gwine by ’erself. She say she ain’ got no min’ a tall ¢’ 
leave dis ole tree, dis ole Granny, en dis ole cabin whar she born 
when she a lil baby. Dat gal Jute don’ listen to nothin’ you say, 
She say: “Don’ you worry, Granny. White folks ain’ gwine mess 
wid Jute.” Den she laugh. Den I laughs too. 

GENDER. Jute be laughin’ on uddah side ’er mout’, ef she 
don’ watch out. [Jute lounges lazily in the doorway.] 

Jute. Who’s out deah wid you, Gran? Lord bless my soul 
ef et ain’ ole tale-totin’ Gendah! 

GENDER. You ole lazy t’ing, Jute. You bettah listen t’ ole 
tale-totin’? Gendah! 

Jute. Don’ worry Gran wid dat stuff, Mis’ Gendah. Whut’s 
you got en yo” basket? 

GENDER. Nothin’ but grits t’night, Jute. 

Jute. Uh... Them gran’ white folks live po’, don’ dey? 
You can get grits outa mill folks’ kitchens. 

Orrie. Hesh yo mouf, Jute. Mis’ Mary mighty good to us. 

Jute. Yeah, all de white folks; all ubm good to niggahs, 
ain’ dey? 

Orrie. Jute, you finish puttin’ dem top clothes en de basket? 

Jute. Neah ’bout finish um, Gran. 

Orriz. You lazy thing! I go put um in myself. 


[She goes into the cabin. | 


Jure. They sho’ are good to Jute. Jute’s mighty nice ? 
white folks, too. [She laughs.] 
GenpER. Dere you go laughin’ like er 1i’] black fool whut 
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you is, Jute. All I got t’ say I says, en I says again: “You git a 
job, en let white folks stay way fum heah at night.” Min’ whut 
Isay, gal. I got t’ git on home to my hongry younguns. [She gets 
up, gives her stockings a twist, puts on her hat, takes up her 
basket, and starts of f.| Min’ whut I say; get you a hones’ job, 
honey. You needs hit. 

Jute [sitting down with her back to the tree]. How come 
I needs any mo’ job en whut I is got? I lives neah ’bout twenny 
yeahs ’dout none. 

GENDER [coming back and putting her basket down]. Yas, 
chile, but yo’ way ob livin’ don’ wu’th it; you oughtah stop actin’ 
like you does; you knows it. Mebbe you thinkin’ my way o’ livin’ 
mighty po’ [she looks at her basket] en mebbe ’tis, but wid dem 
foah hongry bellies t’ fill day en night ain’ no time lef’ t’ cause 
trouble. 

Jute. You ain’ wishin’ no younguns on me, is you, Mis’ 
Gendah? 

GenpER. Might wush a heap wuss, Jute. You’s a likely gal 
now, God knows—howsumeber, de time comin’ when you ain’ 
gwine be like you is now . . . Time flies, chile, hit sho’ do, like 
whut de Bible say: “My days is swiftah den dem buzzards’ 
flight,” en no mattah how slow dem black t’ings look, dey flies 
fas’, honey; fas’ dey flies. 

Jute. Mis’ Gendah, don’ preach no Bible en buzzard talk 
at me. 

GenpEer. Whut you gwine do when dem fuchah days come 
roun’, Jute? Look at me—right likely gal m’se’f a while back— 
look at me now, I sez—fat en clumsy wid hurtin’ foots all de 
time. Dese heah t’ings neah bout 1i’1 ez yoahn oncet. Now all 
swole up en spread out all ovah de flo’. En dese heah hips— 
ain’ no chair dis hog-fat comfortable en now. 


[She goes to the gate.] 


Jute. Long time ’fo’ I worry none "bout spreadin’ foots en 
hog-fat ’roun’? my middle. 
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GenpErR [at the gate]. Like dat oncet myse’f. Dat why 
I’m tryin’ tell you. De youngness don’ las’ long, Jute. Bettaj 
marry en git you a youngun t’ keep fill’ up wid co’n pone q 
grits, wid 1i’?] fat meat on de side. Dat hol’ you down, hit’s al 
is gwine hol’ you down; en ef evah a niggah needs holdin’ dow 
hit’s you right now, Jute. De trouble wid you is you ain’ got m 
mo’ sense den my young Orrie. Mebbe when you gits oldah a 
marries some good black boy [she picks up her basket] de goo 
Lord gib you whut you need—some sense. 

Jute. Don’ you go worry bout de sense I ain’ got, Mi 
Gendah. | 

GENDER [putting down the basket]. 1 loves you, Jute, ’caug 
you Mis’ Orrie’s gran’chile, en ’cause you whut you is. You totes 
a good heart en yo’ breas’, en you ought t’ change yo’ way ¢ 
livin’... 

Jute. Bet yo’ chillun t’ink you ain’ nevah comin’ home, Mis 
Gendah. 

GenpER. You mighty sassy en foolish t’night. [She picks wp 
the basket.| But you min’ whut I say. Get you a hones’ job, 
honey; you needs hit, you needs hit. Well, good night. I bk 
mozin’ ’long. 

OrriE [coming out of the cabin]. You say dey needs a maid 
up de Berry place, Gendah? 

GENpER [from outside the gate|. Yassum; dat’s whut I said. 

Jute [going to the fence to call after GENDER]. Let ’em go 
on needin’, fer all I kere. Pity dey ain’ two er you, Mis’ Gendah, 
so you could car’ home more grits to yo’ chillun. Grits en tales is 
all you kin tote out er white folks’ kitchen. I boun’ I’d find 
more’n dat. 

Genper [off stage]. 1 boun’ you would, Jute, but totin’ 
grits en tales is mo’ bettah den startin’ a fiah you cain’ put out. 

Jute. Ain’ nothin’ I likes bettah den a great big fire . .. 
Dey sho’ ain’. 
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JUTE 


Orrie. Hesh yo’ foolish mouf, Jute. 
[She has sat down in her chair near the tree.| 


Jute [dy the fence, yawning, stretching, and humming softly 
gmoment |. Wish Mis’ Gendah’d stay ’way fum here ef she cain’t 
sop worr’n you, Granny. 

Orrre. Gendah good frien’, Jute, mighty good frien’. Ole 
Granny wish you’d do whut she say. 

Jure. Granny, don’ you start preachin’ at me. Mis’ Gendah 
done wore me out. 

OrrizE. Mis’ Gendah jes tryin’ keep you out o’ trouble wid 
white folks, honey. She knows whut dey gwine do, ef a niggah 
don’ do like whut dey think a niggah ought t’ do. She don’ 
like de way you livin’ en hit ain’ right, you knows, but she 
fightin’ t? keep trouble ’way. Yes, Gendah good frien’ in trouble. 

Jute. Lord he’p us, Granny. I knows I ain’ no God-fearin’, 
white-folks-fearin’ niggah, but I ain’ nevah started no trouble. I 
jes whut I is. 

Orriz. Das jes whut I try t’ make you be, chile, das whut 
you bettah try t’ be. 

Jute. [suddenly]. Listen. B’lieve I heard Lum en dem. 
[ Footsteps, talking, laughter are heard as Skev, MEM, 
and Lum stroll in. Sxep stands to the right of the 
cabin porch. | 

Lum. Hidy, Mis’ Orrie and Jute. Hi is yawl dis e’nen’? 

Orriz. Jes’ tolerable, Lum, jes’ tolerable, Lum. Das all. Hi 
is you? 

Lum. We’s fine, des fine, Mis’ Orrie. 

Skep. Jute, how "bout us all going down t’ Gus’s en eat a 

mess 0’ mullet? 

Jure. All you study "bout, Sked Mannin’, is eatin’. I don’ 

want none o’ dat rotten ole fish. 

Mem. Shame on you, Jute. Dat mullet ain’ rotten. I et some 

myself las’ night. 
Jure. Ef it wa’n’ rotten den, hit is now. ’Cause it de same 
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ole mullet. I boun’ you got bettah guts en I is ef you can eat dy § YU 
stuff. You like Sked; you’d eat anything. Come on in en set down | Y°° 
en de cool. I ain’ gwine no where t’night. y 
[She sits on the ground.]| betti 

Lum. Jute got one her moanin’ spells. Cain’ leave dis ole : 
tree, I reckon. [They sprawl anywhere.| Dis tree "bout got you wr 





conjured, gal, but hit suits me. Hit’s too hot t? move ’roun’ much, 
[ There is a silence. | 


Jute. Ain’ chawl got nothin’ t’ say? Bigges’ set of dumb 
niggahs evah I saw. Ain’ nothin’ happen up on de Square? 

Mem. Anarchy Bailey done come back t’ Bill, I heard dis 
e’nen’. [She sits down] 

Jute [Aalf laughing]. Reckon she couldn’t fin’ nobody’ 
have ’er ovah Montgomery. Dem Alabama niggahs more per- 
ticulah en whut Bill is, mebbe. How come she lef’ him, anyhow! 

Lum _ [seriously]. I dunno. She tole me jes’ fo’ she got on 
de “Goober” dat night she lef’ dat she had too much punctuality 
t? stay wid Bill. 

Jute. Oh my Lord, Lum. [Leughing.] You bettah stick t’ 
niggah talk, frien’ boy. “Punctuality.” [She laughs again. 

Lum. Da whut she said. 

Mem. Ef you know so many words, Jute, how come you don’ 
tell Lum what dat mean? 

Jute. Anarchy mean “morality”, en dat whut old Lum tryin’ 
t’ say. 

Lum. Whut dat mean, Jute? 

Jute [carefully explanatory]. Frien’ boy, you is dumb. Dat 
mean Bill goin’ wid de wimmen same ez ’e ain’ be mar’d. En 
Anarchy got de morality "bout it. 

Mem. Well, dat sumpin’ you ain’ got, Jute. 

Jute [mischievously]. Sumpin’ Jute don’ need, Mem. 

Mem. Das where you wrong, Jute. Hit’s whut you need 
more’n anyt’ing else in de worl’. You’d be heap bettah off ef 
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you had it. Talking ’bout you don’ need hit! Ain’ you shame 
yo’se’f ! 

Jute. Whut you talkin’ bout, Mem? Reckon you think you 
bettah off en what I is? 

Lum. She sho’ is, Jute, en mo’ happy den whut you is, too. 

Sxep [walking to the right]. Yawl let Jute ’lone. [He 
sprawls on the ground. | She don’ need no cherch music fum yawl. 
Mem jealous. 

Mem. Hush yo’ mouf, you ole yellow shif’less Sked. Evah- 
body know whut you is. 

Sxep. Well, ef I is shif’less, I ain’ nevah hung my shif’less- 
ness ’roun’ you. How you know whut evahbody say ’bout me? 
Always backin’ en fillin’ yo’se’f up wid tales ’bout othah folks. 

Lum. Hush yo’ mouf, Sked! Mem don’ mean all she say. 

Mem. Yes I does mean whut I say. I’m a God-fearin’ re- 
spectable niggah, en I ain’ got no patience wid dis godless, shif?- 
less way 0” doin’. I’m a niggah; I wu’ks well fo’ white folks, en I 
ain’ nevah had no trouble. Look like ef ’tain’ one t’ing hit’s 
’nuthah. Amnesta kill ’er husband, Anarchy Bailey run ’way en 
come pokin’ back. Whut dey want, anyhow? 

Sxep. Bill take ’er back, Mem? 

Mem. I dunno, but I bet dey gwine be trouble wid Anarchy, 
‘cause I heard dat Bill done got in touch wid dat new maid up de 
Turner’s fum Philadelphia, P. A. 

Skep. Nothah shootin’ fer Johnson’s Row. Dey let Amnesta 
out o” jail t’night. Amnesta go out; Anarchy go in, I reckon. 

Jute. Who got ’Nesta out? 

Sxep. De Rosses went ’er bond. Couldn’ get nobody t’ nuss 
dem chillun but her. She mean ez dey is, on’y reason she stay. Ef 
Amnesta shoot all us niggahs, dey’d do ’er bond; I bet dey 
would. 

Orriz. Yo’ mouth too bittah, Sked. You talk too loud en too 
much, boy. 

Skep. I got cause t’ be bittah, Mis’ Orrie. You know that. 
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Orriz. Niggahs bettah shut dey lips, son. Swallow dem bit. 
tahs, chile. 

Jute. Look like you wouldn’t talk so much ’bout shootin’, 
Sked. Dem craps you shot didn’t gi’ you nothin’ but six mont’s er 
hard work. Listen t” me, frien’ boy. I sho’ likes t? dance wid you, 
en I ain’ cravin’ t? dance wid no boy in chains. Keep yo’ mouth 
shut ’bout shootin’. 

Skep. You shoots off yo’ mouth too much yo’ own se’f, Jute, 
You can dance wid Lum when I git chained up next time. 

Jute [glancing down at Lum]. Yeah; I can dance wid dis 
ole tree, too. Lum dance like ’e rooted t’ de flo’. 

Mem. Lum dance good enough, Jute. 

Jure. You can have him. 

Mem. Don’ you worry; I got him, en I ain’ axin’ no he’p fum 
you. You and yo’ white frien’s ain’ Lum’s kind, en you ain’ mine, 
thank God! 

Jute. You jealous, Mem; dat whut’s de mattah wid you. I 
saw you lookin’ at dis dress wid yo’ mouth wide open. I scai’d 
you gwine snatch hit offen my back. 

Mem. Wouldn’t have dat ole red dress. Mis’ Carline done 
wore it two years ’fo’ she sol’ it to you. Mebbe I is jealous er bein’ 
sent out er dis town. When you wears hit on yo’ leavin’ day, all 
us be jealous uv you, I ’spec’. 

Jute [rising, suddenly enraged|. Whut you ravin’ ’bout, 
niggah? 

Lum. De white ladies mekin’ powerful big fuss ’bout you, 
Jute. Dey say dey gwine send you clear ’way fum heah. 

Jute [more quietly]. How come, Lum? 

Sxkep. You know how come, Jute. 


Jute [moving swiftly over to Skev, who cringes under the 
outburst]. Sked, you go on ’way fum heah en take dese niggahs 
wid you. Let ’em eat dat mullet, fer God’s sake. I’m tired hearin’: 
“Jute, dey gwine run you off; Jute, dey gwine run you off.” Mis’ 
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Gendah en Lum en Mem en evah damn niggah I know come by 
heah t? say dat. [She mutters.] You wait till dey runs me. 

Mem. Whut you ravin’ ’bout, niggah? 

[Jute wheels suddenly when Mem speaks.] 

Jute. I ain’ ravin’ ’bout nothin’, en you needn’ staht none 
yo’ hell-cattin’ wid me! | 

Sxep. I gwine knock dat nappy head offen yo’ shouldahs, 
Mem, if you don’ let Jute "lone t’night. 

Lum [rising in front of Mem, who backs off behind the 
tree]. No you ain’, yellow boy; you ain’ gwine hit no womans 
‘round’ me. 

Jute. Sked Mannin’, I do my own head knockin’. Dis ain’ 
none yo’ business, er Lum’s neither. 

Lum. Yes ’tis ouah business. Us all niggahs, black er yellow, 
en us don’ wan’ no trouble wid white folks. Us cain’t fight dat 
many white folks, en de way Jute do ain’ right nohow. She knows 
it; us all know it. 

Mem. No hit ain’. White folks think all niggahs jes’ like you. 
You gi’ us all a bad name. Hit ain’ right. You knows hit ain’. 
En I ain’ scai’d t? say hit t? you. All ubm ud tell you dat, ef dey 
wan’ ’fraid o’ dat wil’ tongue o’ yourn. ’Cause us try t’ keep 
you outah trouble. You de bigges’ niggah fool in dis town. 

Jute [thrusting her face into Mrem’s]. Look heah, you li’l 
nappy-headed, God-fearin’, tale-totin’, foots-lickin’ niggah! Pll 
knock evah one dem toofs down yo’ th’oat—dat gol’ one too—ef 
you don’ tek yo’se’f ’way fum dis cabin. 

Lum. Hesh, Jute; hesh yo’ wil’ mouf. 

Jute [to Lum]. You big ole clumsy black devil, get on 
*way fum heah lessen you lookin’ fer trouble. Take me ’bout a 
minute t’ knock evah one you niggahs into hell—I ain’ ’fraid you 
n’ nothin’ else in dis town. Get on ’way fas’ ez you ken move. 

Orriz. Hush yo’ mouf, Jute. Run along, chillun. Granny 
tired night. Jute gwine stay wid ’er Granny. 

Lum. We didn’t mean no harm, Mis’ Orrie. Good-night to 
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yawl. [Sxep, Mem, and Lum move toward the gate,] 

Jute. Go on down t’ Gus’s en tote some more tales. You 
wuss ez white folks. 

Mem [as they leave]. We ain’ bad ez you is, do’. 

Jute. All de reason, you ain’ got de guts. 

Mem. Got bettah guts en you is fer mullet, a’right; you say 
dat yo’se’f. 

Jute. Don’ you talk back at me no mo’. 

[They go off down the street.| 

Jute. Lordy! [Stretching.] Lordy, niggahs whup me down! 
[She comes down stage, and lounges against the tree.| Sked a 
good-lookin’ boy, ain’ he, Granny? 

Orriz. Ain’ no good in Sked, Jute. You mek ’im stay ’way 
fum heah. You heah me? 

Jute. I ain’ need no ’vice *bout Sked, Granny. He sorta 
like po’ white trash, ain’t he? Chicken Fightin’ Mannin’ ain’ got 
much t’ be proud uv en Sked, but ’e’s a fine lookin’ frien’ boy, en 
’e sho’ can dance. [She sits down on the ground.| Gran, I ain’ his 
kin’ o’ po’ white folks, is I? 

Orriz. You nothin’ but a niggah, Jute, a lazy good-for- 
nothin’ niggah; dat’s whut you is. 

Jute. How come all dese white niggahs knows who dey is 
but me, Gran? Sometime I gwine fin’ out who de damn scoun’rel 
is whut put me heah. I boun’ t’ fin’ out. Tell me, Granny. 

Orrie [rising and going to Jute]. You meddlin’ wid hell 
fire when you talks like dat, Jute. His name ain’ nevah comin’ 
outen my mout’! You keep yourn shet, too. You heah me? You 
heah me? 

Jute. Don’ shake so, Granny. I keep my mouth shut, but my 
eyes been open er long time, Granny; er long time! 

Orrie. Shet yo’ eyes, chile. Shet dem eyes. Have de blind- 
ness of sight ’fore white folks. Swallow yo’ bittahs, en shet yo’ 
eyes, en lissen. In de mornin’ you gwine up de Berry place, en 
git dat job. [She sits down.] 
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JUTE 


Jure [still sitting]. But.... 

Orrie. Ain’ no use you sayin’ no mo’. You min’ me, Jute. 
You gwine. Dey needs a maid, en you gwine switch dese lazy 
bones out dere en be er maid. We needs money. 

Jure. Ef we cain’t pay it, we sho’ can owe it. 

Orriz. Hit sumpin’ else we need wuss’n money, honey. 

Jute. Whut? White folks’ pertection? 

Orriz. Hit’s a heap mor’n dat, chile. Hit’s mor’n pertection. 
Hit’s doin’ like dey say a niggah got t? do—des like hit wuz en 
slavery time fo’ de fus’ wah. Niggahs had clothes t? keep em 
wahm en de wintah, en plenty bread en meat t’ fill dey bellies, 
en a nice tight cabin, heap mo’ niceah den whut dis’n is, but you 
sho’ got t? act like de ole Marstah en ole Mis’ tol’ you to ebry 
day en ebry night. T’ink niggahs made a puhpose t’ wu’k fo’ white 
folks, en nothin’ else but dat. Dey still t’ink dat, en dey allas is 
gwine t’ink dat. 

Jute. Cain’ he’p whut dem white folks t?ink, Granny. Jute 
ain’ no slave. She born free. Hit’s ’cause you ole en neah ’bout 
wo’ out you feels like dat. Us been free long time. 

Orriz. No you ain’ born free. You born a niggah, en you got 
t? pay fer it. You got t’ ’cep’ whut white folks says is right en 
whut dey says is wrong, ef you gwine keep outen trouble. I 
don’ want my chile in no trouble. 

Jute. I ain’ done no wrong t’ dem. 

Orriz. Don’t mek no diffunce whut you done or whut you 
ain’ done. Ef dey says you is, hit’s de trufe, fer ez dey go. En 
dey strong. Dey too meny ubm, en when niggah git in trouble 
bout t?ings white folks don’ prove uv, hit means death er git 
out niggah. Yes, Lord. . . 

Jute. Well, I ain’ no slave, en I ain’ dead yet, en I ain’ driv’ 
out. [She sits down.] Ef I’d harm’ anybody I wouldn’t min’ 
gwine t? jail, but nevah is I done nothin’ ’cepn I ain’ helt no job, 
nussin’ en cookin’. 
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Orriz. Dis one job you gwine git en you gwine hol’ it. You 
gwine attah it ’cause yo’ old Gran don’ want t’ lose ’er baby. 

Jute. Don’ tremble like dat, Granny. I don’ want no job; 
God knows I don’, en I ain’ gwine keep hit ef I gits hit. You 
knows dat. 

Orriz. You gwine attah it, anyhow; you gwine attah it, 
Whut Granny do ef ’er baby leave ’er? 

Jute. Ain’ lef’ you yet, Granny. 

Orriz. But de white folks out t’ get you ’way en you haf’ 
leave. Granny ain’ gwine hab nobody t’ heat dem salt bags fer 
dese achin’ ole bones, en who gwine lay dem clothes en prutty 
fer ole stiff fingahs? 

Jure [rising and walking toward the cabin]. All right, | 
gwine, Granny. Don’ say no mo’. Tomorrow I gwine up de 
Berry place en be er maid. En I be some maid—me—Jute, 
[There is a pause, during which OrR1£ seems to doze.| Somebody 
comin’! 

[Lum enters. ] 

Lum. Hit’s me, Lum. 

Jute [at the gate]. Sh! Granny tiahed, en dozin’. Where 
yo’ frien’ girl? 

Lum. She down t’ Gus’s wid Sked. 

Jute. How’d you get ’way fum dat gal? [She goes to the 
cabin stoop.| She ack like she done own you, Lum. You bettah go 
on back. [She sits on the stoop.] 

Lum. I git ’way easy enough. [He sits down also.] 1 done 
tol’ um dat ole mullet mek me sick ez hell, en I ’bleeged t’ git 
outen dat place ’fo’ I muss hit up wuss’n hit tis. 

Jute. Shame on you. Lum, you ain’ got no business heah. 

Lum. Jute, you ain’ mad at me, is you? 

Jute. Lord, boy! I don’ even know who you is. 

Lum. Yes you does, Jute. You knows I’se Lum dat loves 


you, gal. 
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Jure. You give dat love to Mem. Mem crazy bout you, en 
she mighty nice gal. 

Lum [rising, and leaning against the post of the stoop]. 
Dat’s so, but she ain’ Jute, honey. Don’ you love old Lum a little 
bit? 

Jure. Love make sorrow in de heart, Lum. Love make sor- 
row in de heart. Da whut Granny say many de time. 

[She rises and stands facing Lum. |] 

Lum. Don’ you love nobody, Jute? 

Jute. Dis cabin, I loves; my Gran, I loves; en dis heah ole 
tree whut sing t? me all my life. I sho’ loves it; en ole Mis’ 
Gendah’s little baby, dat fat little black scoun’rel—I loved him 
one day when I rock ’im t’ sleep. But Jute don’ know whut no 
love is like you talk ’bout. 

Lum. You ain’ nevah love’ nobody, Jute? None—dem 
white— 

Jute. Don’ say dat, boy—good ole black boy. [She turns 
away, ashamed.| Ain’ nobody comin’ down heah t’ dis cabin fo’ 
love. Hit ain’ got no mo’ t’ do wid love den magnolias is got t’ 
do wid collard greens; not a bit mo’. En ain’ none ubm come in 
dat doah lessen dey puts dey money where dey mouf is, so’s I 
kin see hit. [She faces Lum. He rises.] But you good frien’, Lum 
—you sho’ is. 

Lum. You don’ love Sked, does you? 

Jute. Ain’ I done tol’ you, you big ole black fool, dat Jute 
don’ know nothin’ ’bout love. En dat white niggah trash? You 
get on way fum here, boy, en don’ insult me no mo’. Go on en eat 
some o’ dat mullet. 

Lum. Well, ef you needs old Lum, you ken always fin’ him. 
You knows dat, don’ you? 

Jute. Yes, I knows dat. Run long, boy. 

Lum. Good night, Jute. [Ext Lum.] 

Orrie [rousing]. Who dat you talkin’ to, Jute? 

Jute. ’Tain’ nobody but Lum. 
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Orriz. Lum good niggah, Jute. 

Jute. Yassum. 

Orriz. Come heah, gal. Set down by me heah on de groun’, 
[Jute sits in front of her.| Das right. Yo’ ole Gran gettin’ ole, 
honey. Dis mizry gwine take me home to my God. I knows hit, 
I knows hit en my heart; I knows hit en my head; I knows hit 
en my po’ ole achin’ bones. 

Jute. Hush yo’ mouf, Gran. Dose ole achin’ bones gwine 
take you out under dis ole tree many a night ’fo’ you leaves Jute, 
Ef you leaves me, de devil git me sho’ ’nough. You bettah stay 
wid Jute er long time. 

Orriz. Granny don’ want t’ leave you, honey, my baby. 

Jute. How ole is you, Gran? 

Orriz. Don’ know. Don’ recolleck ’zackly, Jute. But I was 
right smart size befo’ de fus’ wah broke out. I sho’ wisht dey 
hadn’ been no fus’ wah, en no secon’ wah. 

Jure. I likes wah, myse’f. I wisht dey wuz er wah now! 

Orrizt. Hush, honey. Somebody mout heah you. You ain’ 
know whut dangerous words poah outen yo’ mouf. 

Jute. Scratch my head, Granny, like you used to when | 
was little. Scratch it sortah sof’, so yo’ fingahs won’ hurt. . .. 
Ole tree sortah moanin’ t’night. Hope don’ nobody come. Miss de 
money; ken do widout de mens. Ain’ ben nobody heah much 
since de white folks’ revival started. All ubm down dere prayin’ 
fo’ dey sins. De good Lord sho’ got a monst’ous big washin’ ’fo’ 
he get dem clean. Yes. . . . He sho’ got a job fo’ he hangs dem 
up in de sun to dry. Sleep, Granny? 


CURTAIN 
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ACT II 


The scene is the living room of the Berry home, where Jute 
has secured a job as maid. It is one of the show places of the 
town, Colonial in architecture with a wide verandah along three 
sides. It is set well back from the street. The approach to the 
main entrance is down a long avenue lined on either side with 
boxwood and trees which meet overhead. Wide lawns spread out 
beyond the trees. No place could be more beautiful in spring 
and summer. 

At the rise of the curtain, JuTE is seen dusting the living room. 
As she moves to the piano, her attention is drawn to a beautiful 
Spanish shawl thrown carelessly on a chair. She puts down her 
dusting cloth, touches the shawl, holds it out at arm’s length; 
finally flings it around her shoulders and poses before a long 
mirror set between windows at the rear of the room. Mrs. BERRY 
enters and watches JuTE a moment before she speaks. 


Mrs. Berry. Jute, I thought you came in here to dust. Fold 
the shawl, please, and try to hurry. 

Jute [obeying reluctantly]. Yassum. [Wistfully.] Dis shawl 
purtiest thing evah I see, Mis’ Willie; jes couldn’t he’p puttin’ 
hit round me oncet. 

Mrs. Berry. You just couldn’t help using my perfume 
either, could you, Jute? 

Jute. Ma’am? 

Mrs. Berry. You heard me, Jute. 

Jure. You oughtah lock up dem cherch drops, Mis’ Willie. 
I ain’ roguish ’bout nothin’ else—you knows I ain’; but seems 
like when I sees dat bottle on youah dressin’ table, I puts des a 
ll bit on me ?fo’ I knows I done it. Lock up dem cherch drops, 
Mis’ Willie. 


Mrs. Berry. Finish your dusting, and ask me for the per- 
fume when you want it. You may grow roguish about other 
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things if you indulge yourself in perfume. And don’t drape your. 
self in my shawl again. 
[During the conversation JuTE continues her dusting,] 

Jute. Yassum. How much y’ reckon I could get me one dem 
shawls fo’, Mis’ Willie? 

Mrs. Berry. They are fearfully expensive, Jute—real ones, 
That one belonged to my grandmother; it’s over a hundred years 
old. 

Jute. Bout how much dey cos’ now? 

Mrs. Berry. More than you could afford. 

Jute. I could pay fer it, ef you trus’ me long ’nough, Miss 
Willie. 

Mrs. Berry. This shawl is priceless, Jute. No amount of 
money could buy it. Besides, where would you get the money? 

Jure. I git hit all right, ef I could buy it. 

Mrs. Berry. Your love for fine clothes will cause you 
trouble yet, I’m afraid. 

Jute. Dat’s whut evahbody say, Mis’ Willie. 

[The doorbell rings; it is one of the kind you pull. 

Mrs. Berry. Isn’t that the doorbell? Hurry, Jute. 

[Jure goes. Voices are heard in the hall, and Mrs. 
Aixins enters to find Mrs. Brerry seated opening her 
letters. | 

Mrs. Arxins. Good morning, Willie—I just—ran—Willie, 
you haven’t got that niggah, Jute, working for you, have you? 

Mrs. Berry. Sit down, Mamie. Don’t get so excited. It’s bad 
for your heart, you know. 

Mrs. Arxins [seating herself puffingly|. Have you hired 
that niggah? 

Mrs. Berry. She answered the door, didn’t she? 

Mrs. Arxins. Well, I nevah heard of such a thing in my 
life! I thought you had more sense! 

Mrs. Berry. Why, what do you mean? 

Mrs. Arxins. Hiring that good-for-nothing, immoral yel- 
low hussy. 
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Mrs. Berry. Jute’s probably all of that and more, but I 
needed a maid badly and Orrie came by to see if I’d try Jute. 
Bless her old heart! I couldn’t resist her. She used to nurse me, 
you know. 

Mrs. Arkins. That’s no reason for hiring that niggah. I 
wouldn’t let her come in my house. Can you get any work out 
of her? 

Mrs. Berry [unperturbed]. A little; enough to make things 
easier on this big old run-down place. She’s really trying, I think. 

Mrs. Arxins. Willie, you always do the most absurd things 
at the most absurd times. 

Mrs. Berry. What have I done now? 

Mrs. Arkins. You havea talent for involving yourself, quite 
innocently, perhaps, in the most disgusting things that happen in 
this town. 

Mrs. Berry. I do wish you’d calm down and tell me what 
you mean. 

Mrs. A1xins. Just what I say. You remember when the 
atmosphere here was fairly exploding with that scandal about 
Mary Coltrane, you drove through town with her in that old 
victoria of yours. 

Mrs. Berry. Do you think I did that innocently, Mamie? 
It was probably the most consciously deliberate act of my life. I 
loved Mary Coltrane, and I couldn’t hear the dogs yelping around 
so beautiful a thing and make no effort to save her reputation 
here in the town where the child was born. 

Mrs. Arxins. Oh, you did it from a sense of duty, I suppose 
—because you were a friend of her mother’s? 

Mrs. Berry. Not duty. Not religion, either, Mamie. I just 
loved her and didn’t want her to suffer. 

Mrs. Arxins. Well, you did quiet things for awhile; nobody 
dared question your position then. 

Mrs. Berry. I’d forgotten we ever had so much money as 
that, Mamie. 

Mrs. Arxins. But after all, you didn’t save her. 
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Mrs. Berry. No, that is one of the tragic things in life: we 
can’t save people in the sense in which we mean save, but I did let 
her know she was precious to me. She still is. 

Mrs. Arxins. Nobody will ever change you, Willie. You've 
always been a law unto yourself—a little crazy, I think some- 
times. 

Mrs. Berry. Yes, I am rather a hopeless case—like Jute, 
perhaps. 

Mrs. Arxins. Nonsense! Have you a copy of Bartlett's 
Quotations, Willie? Mine’s been misplaced. That’s why I ran 
over so early, but seeing Jute took my mind completely off— 

Mrs. Berry. Yes, I believe there’s an old copy over there on 
the lower shelf. [Mrs. Arxins looks in the bookcase. 

Mrs. Berry. To the right. 

Mrs. Arkins. Here it is. 

Mrs. Berry. What party are you going to, Mamie? 

Mrs. Arkins. How do you know I’m going to a party? 

Mrs. Berry. I haven’t known you for forty years for noth- 
ing. You’re brushing up on Pope, aren’t you? 

Mrs. Arxins. Well, I’m dining with the Bishop at the 
Grahams’. You are going, too? 

Mrs. Berry. Of course. 

Mrs. Arxins. You see, when I read the guest list, I knew 
they’d recognize something besides “The Lord is my Shepherd” 
if I quoted it. 

Mrs. Berry. Meaning Pope out of Bartlett? 

Mrs. Aixins. Well—yes— 

Mrs. Berry. You should read some other things, Mamie. 
With your memory and skill at apt quotations you’d be a liberal 
education to some of the old crowd. 

Mrs. Arxins. What, for instance? 

Mrs. Berry. Well—he isn’t new, but Freud, for instance. 

Mrs. Arxins. How do you spell it? 

Mrs. Berry. F-r-e-u-d. 

Mrs. Arxins. Is he a new novelist, Willie? 
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Mrs. Berry. No. He’s an Austrian psychologist who rather 
traces the source of all our actions to our subconscious selves. For 
instance, many of the dreams people have which seem inexplicable 
he explains on the theory of suppressed sex desire. 

Mrs. Arkins. I wish you wouldn’t use that word, Willie. 
No word in the language offends me more! 

Mrs. Berry. © Why should it? Its connotation, I suppose. Now 
Freud would interpret your feeling about that word as the result 
of some unpleasant association or some inhibition of yours. 

Mrs. Arxins. I never heard such filth in my life. Imagine 
quoting such stuff at a Bishop’s dinner. 

Mrs. Berry. By the way, what was his decision—Bishop 
Belmont’s, I mean—about letting Dell Meaching continue to take 
the Sacrament? 

Mrs. Arxins. He said she had a perfect right to, that we 
were narrow and vicious to think of driving her away from the 
Lord’s Table. Perhaps he’s right, but I don’t relish kneeling down 
even at the Lord’s Table with a woman who’s lived the life Dell 
has. 

Mrs. Berry. Of course you’ll abide by the Bishop’s decision? 

Mrs. Arxins. We’ll have to, I suppose. However, there are 
ways of stopping things like that not down in the Bishop’s book. 

Mrs. Berry. Oh, I wouldn’t do that. It took a lot of courage 
for Dell, who hasn’t been inside of a church in twenty years, to 
walk down that aisle that Sunday morning. 

Mrs. Arxins. I call it plain drass. I’ve no patience with her; 
never have had. 

Mrs. Berry. She always had courage, though. Shutting her- 
self up out there all these years in that beautiful old place— 
living her life of free love, as she calls it. | remember how people 
used to whisper when her name was mentioned. I’ve often been 
tempted to drop in and see her. 

Mrs. Aixins. You would. You’ve probably done it already. 

Mrs. Berry. Oh, no, I haven’t; but Madge Etheridge, who 
did those articles for Arts and Decorations on the beautiful homes 
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here, said Dell entertained her delightfully when she went out 
there to make those pictures. 

Mrs. Arxins. None of us had a better mind than Dell. She 
was always a good hostess. 

Mrs. Berry. I wonder if that horse’s kicking her really had 
anything to do with the way she’s lived. 

Mrs. Arxins. My Lord, Willie. If it did, then that same 
horse must have kicked every other member of the same family 
for about three generations. Dell’s bolder—that’s the only dif- 
ference. 

Mrs. Berry [laughing]. Same old Mamie! 

Mrs. Arxins [smiling]. Same old Willie! 

Mrs. Berry. Sillies, aren’t we? 

Mrs. Arxins. Here with all this foolishness, I’ve wandered 
clean away from what I meant to tell you. The town is simply 
smoking over Jute—the way she lives, the people who go there. 

Mrs. Berry. Well, what can be done about it? 

Mrs. Arxins. At a meeting of the Guild the other day a 
committee was appointed to see the members of the town council. 
We’ve got to do something. 

Mrs. Berry. Who goes down there, Mamie? Do they know! 

Mrs. Arxins. Of course they know. You could know if you 
wanted to. The cabin backs up on your place. 

Mrs. Berry. It’s never interested me before. 

Mrs. Arxins. Ida Vickery knows. She has seen through her 
kitchen window. 

Mps. Berry. If I didn’t know you, Mamie, I’d resent that. 
My manners haven’t evolved from those of a cotton-mill village. 
I hope I’m not a snob, but I resent Ida a little. 

Mrs. Arxins. Oh, well, we all do. Her pretty face caught 
Sam, and his success has given her a certain position here, you 
know. 

Mrs. Berry. Sam himself was only an overseer when he 
married her, wasn’t he? 

Mrs. Arxins. No matter how we feel, he’s a good deal more 
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than that now, so we must make the best of Ida. However, back 
to Jute. In my opinion, her days in this town are numbered. 

Mrs. Berry. You think they’ll take her out of my kitchen? 

Mrs. Arxins. This job is nothing but a gesture. You said 
Orrie came to see you, didn’t you? 

Mrs. Berry. Yes. 

Mrs. Arxins. She’s a shrewd old thing. She knows it all, 
and this is her first move in the fight to keep Jute. 

Mrs. Berry. This is an old story, Mamie. What started all 
this sudden smoke, as you call it? 

Mrs. Arxins. I believe I see Ida Vickery coming. We'll hear 
it all now with embellishments. 

[The doorbell rings. ] 

Mrs. Berry. Shall I send Jute or go myself? 

Mrs. Arxins. Go yourself, for heaven’s sake. 

[Mrs. BERRY goes out to answer the door, dropping 
one of her letters, which Mrs. A1xins swoops down on 
at once. Voices are heard in the hallway. Then enter 
Mrs. Vickery and Mrs. Berry. As they enter, Mrs. 
Arxins drops the letter.] 

Mrs. Arkins. How do you do, Ida? 

Mrs. Vickery. Fine, thank you, Miss Mamie; and you? 

Mrs. Aixins. Blood pressure as high as it can go, heart 
pounding, but otherwise quite all right, Ida, thank you. 

Mrs. Vickery. I saw you coming over, Miss Mamie, and I 
could hardly wait for Sam to leave for the office to run over and 
tell you all about the committee that went to see the town council 
about that niggah Jute. 

Mrs. Berry. Were you a member of the committee, Ida? 

Mrs. Vickery. I certainly was, and I never had a rottener 
job. You know, those men wanted to let things go on. They 
argued against stirring up this and stirring up that—until we 
completely lost patience. 

[Laughter from Mrs. Berry, in which Mrs. Akins 
joins because she wishes to be on the right side.] 
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Mrs. Arxins. You didn’t expect them not to argue, did you, 
Ida? Surely you aren’t so young and foolish as that? 

Mrs. Vickery. Well, if they aren’t decent—I suppose that’ 
what you mean—they could have pretended before a group of 
ladies. 

Mrs. Berry. Ladies haven’t a chance in the world, Ida, 
where it’s a question of the eternal woman. 

Mrs. Vickery. What woman? 

Mrs. Berry. Why, can’t you see it was Jute versus the 
ladies? 

Mrs. Arxins. You are perfectly outrageous, Willie, almost 
vulgar. You’ve got no business making remarks like that. It’s 
your duty to control what you call your sense of humor. 

Mrs. Berry. Duty—darling, I never did my duty but once 
in my life, and it’s always been a source of endless regret. 

Mrs. Vickery. If we didn’t do our duty occasionally, what 
would happen in this town? 

Mrs. Berry. Just what’s happening now, just what always 
has happened, just what always will happen. 

Mrs. Arxins. Do you mean where negroes are concerned! 

Mrs. Berry. I certainly do. Look at the white faces here— 
some of them so familiar I can scarcely keep from putting on my 
best manners when they come to the house. If they didn’t come 
to the back door, I’m sure you’d frequently find me contentedly 
enough entertaining them in here. 

Mrs. Arxins. Hush, Willie, please. 

Mrs. Berry. Very well. 

Mrs. Arxins. Ida, did you know Willie has hired Jute as 
maid here? 


Mrs. Vickery. Wha-at? 

Mrs. Berry. That reminds me. Aren’t you thirsty? It’s 
fearfully hot! [She rings—JutTe appears.| Some lemonade for 
the three of us, Jute. Lots of ice, please. 

Jute. Yessum. Hidy, Mis’ Ida. [Miss Ipa does not answer.] 
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Mrs. Vickery. Well, in all my life. . . I never expected to 
see Jute working at the Berry place! 

Mrs. Berry. I scarcely expected to see Jute here either, 
Ida. But she isn’t so bad. I’ve really had worse. 

Mrs. Arxins. Willie, when Jute comes back, why couldn’t 
we talk to her and try to really find out something definite? 

Mrs. Berry. I thought you were quite definite. However, I 
don’t mind in the least, but remember that the consequences are 
on your own head. 

Mrs. Vickery. Maybe we can find out why she’s always been 
so good-for-nothing. 

Mrs. Berry. And maybe why she’s so attractive, too, per- 
haps. You want to study the woman at first hand: confess—it’s 
curiosity? 

Mrs. Vickery. Certainly not; I’ve seen her thousands of 
times. 

Mrs. Berry. But you’ve never discussed the eternal verities 
with her. Certainly I’ve no objection; but buckle on your armor, 
for I hear ice tinkling. 

[Jure enters and silently serves the three.] 

Jute. Dat all, Mis’ Willie? 

Mrs. Berry. No, Jute, Miss Mamie and Miss Ida want to 
talk to you a little. You don’t mind, do you? 

Jute. No’m. Whut chawl want talk t’ me ’bout, Mis’ Mamie 
en Mis’ Ida? 

Mrs. Arxins [impressively]. About yourself, Jute. 

Jute. Lord, you sho’ mus’ er run outah sump’n t? talk bout, 
Mis’ Mamie. 

Mrs. Arxins. Don’t be impudent, Jute. 

Jute. I ain’ aimin’ t? be—no’m, I sho’ ain’. 

Mrs. Vickery. How do you like working, Jute? It’s a new 
thing for you, isn’t it? 

Jure. Yassum, hit is. I ain’ so crazy "bout hit, but I’m gittin’ 
‘long very well, ain’ I, Mis’ Willie? 

Mrs. Berry. Yes, Jute. You could do better, though. 
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Jute. Yassum, I sho’ could. 

Mrs. Arxins. Jute, have you heard any talk about your 
having to leave town? 

Jute. No’m, how come I’d haf t’ leave town? Dis my town 
same ez ’tis yourn. 

Mrs. Vickery. Are you sure you haven’t heard it discussed? 
Haven’t some of your friends warned you? 

Jute. No’m, I ain’ heard a word. 

Mrs. Arxins. Oh, white people know how darkies carry tales, 
Jute. You needn’t say they haven’t talked to you. 

Jute. Ef dey had tol’ me, wouldn’ a listen’, do’, Mig 
Mamie. Hit soun’ too foolish t? me. I ain’ study’n leavin’ dis 
place; bo’n right down yondah en dat cabin where I hopes ¢’ 
die at. 

Mrs. Vickery. Unless you change your ways, I’m afraid 
you won’t have the privilege of dying there, Jute. 

Jute. Lord, Mis’ Ida, you know dey ain’ no harm in ole Jute. 
Ef I knowed whut t’ do, I’d sho’ do it. My ways ain’ nevah harm’ 
nobody. 

Mrs. Vickery. You know that’s not true. 

Jute [ignoring Mrs. Vickery]. Whut ways yawl talkin’ 
*bout, Mis’ Mamie? 

Mrs. Arxins. You know, Jute, you lead a terribly immoral 
life. You never have even tried to be respectable. 

Jute. Ain’ no niggah respectable t’ white folks, is dey? I 
don’ lead no immoral life. Don’ eb’n know whut dat mean. 

Mrs. Vickery. Why do you keep up this lying, Jute? You 
know you have visitors down at your cabin every night. 

Jute. Yassum, Lum en Sked en Mem come down dere near 
*bout ev’y night. Dey sho’ loves t’ hang roun’ my cabin. 

Mrs. Vickery. But that’s not what I mean! I mean white 
Visitors. 

Jute. No ma’am, don’ no white folks come t’? my cabin 
*cepn Doctah Frank t’ see Granny. 

Mrs. Arxins. She doesn’t refer to doctors, Jute. 
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Jute. En Mr. West t’ colleck de insurance. En Mr. Jones 
t’ colleck de rent. 

Mrs. Vickery. You know perfectly well we aren’t talking 
about those men, Jute. 

Jute. Sometimes white mens drives by en leaves some clothes 
fer Granny t’ wash. Dat’s de God’s truf. Don’ no white folks 
come inside my cabin, do’. 

Mrs. Vickery. Evading the truth like this isn’t going to get 
you anywhere, Jute. 

Jute. No’m, I sho’ hope it don’ get me nowhere ’cepn where 
I is—right chere. Dis all de place whut I wants t’ be. 

Mrs. Arkins. Jute, if you would let us know who these 
people are that visit you regularly, we might be able to keep you 
from being sent away. 

Jute. Ef I knowed whut chawl wuz talkin’ ’bout, I sho’ 
would tell you. But I sho’ don’; no’m, I sho’ don’. 

Mrs. Vickery. Where do you get the money to live, Jute? 
You wear prettier clothes than the other darkies, and they say 
you help your grandmother. 

Jute. My clothes I buys secon’ hand fum Mis’ Car’line en 
dem. Dey trus’? me fer de money a long time. 

Mrs. Arxins. But you always pay Miss Caroline. She loves 
money too much not to get it eventually. 

Jute. Yassum, she allas gets all I owes her. You know, evah- 
body love sump’n, Mis’ Mamie. I love clothes en cherch drops 
en heap o’ things—Mis’ Car’line love money, en oder folks love 
oder things. Some folks don’ love nothin’ better’n totin’ tales en 
oder folks love t? tend t?— 

Mrs. Vickery. That’s neither here nor there, Jute. The 
question is, where do you get the money to do these things? 

Jute. I gits a li’l bit heah en a li’! bit dere en a li’! bit now 
en den fum oder places. I disremembers where I collects hit all 
fum. 

Mrs. A1xins_ Jute, how can a character like you be Orrie’s 
granddaughter? 
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Jute. Well, she say I is. Dat’s all I knows ’bout hit—en 
Granny don?’ lie fer nothin’. 

Mrs. Vickery. Then where do you suppose you get your 
proficiency in the art of lying, Jute? 

Jute. Don’ know, Mis’ Ida. Sho’ don’ git it fum Granny— 
I knows dat. Don’t know where—I—gits hit—lessen fum de 
white folks. Yassum, Mis’ Ida, I done learnt it fum de white 
folks. I ’spec—mebbe— 

Mrs. Vickery. Don’t you dare say a thing like that to me, 
Jute! 

Mrs. Arxins. Well, I nevah— 

Jute. Mebbe I, part ub me white too, Mis’ Ida. 

Mrs. Vickery. What? 

Jute. But I cain’ he’p dat! 

Mrs. Vickery. Look here, niggah— 

Jute. Aw right, I lookin’, but I ain’ lookin’ through no 
kitchen window at a niggah cabin. 

Mrs. Berry. Jute! 

Mrs. Vickery. What do you mean, you contemptible yellow 


hussy? You dare call white people liars! 

Jute. Des some ub ’em, Mis’ Ida. 

Mrs. Vickery. Well, Ill tell you one thing: you'll nevah 
spend another week in this town—committee or no committee. 
Mrs. Berry, this niggah is going to leave or be locked up. Sam 
will see to it. Pll make him. 


Jute. No’m, Mr. Sam ain’ gwine hab me lock’ up, en ’e ain’ 
gwine sen’ me off neider. 

Mrs. Arxins. Never did I think you’d permit this disgrace- 
ful scene, Willie. 

Mrs. Berry. Not another word, Jute. Go—now—at once. 
[Jure goes.| I believe I mentioned the consequences. 

Mrs. Arxins. In all my born days I never dreamed I’d hear 
a niggah call white people liars—my father would turn over in 
his grave. Willie—the niggah has just called white folks liars 
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and she’s living—the niggah’s living, and she’s just called me— 
a liar! 

Mrs. Berry. Don’t get any more excited than you are. But 
didn’t you bring it on yourself? 

Mrs. A1xins. No, you did by hiring her. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. 

Mrs. Berry. Oh, I didn’t try to reform her. I told you why 
I took her—then you called her a liar. 

Mrs, Vickery. Yes, but she’s a niggah, and she is one, a liar, 
I mean. 

Mrs. Arxins. Willie, you’ve got to send her away. Even a 
friendship of forty years can’t stand everything. You defend her 
from pure perversity. 

Mrs. Berry. Oh, she’s human, and as she says, part white. 

Mrs. Arkins. She’s got no business being! 

Mrs. Berry. Certainly we agree on that, but is that her 
fault? 

Mrs. Vickery. She’s nothing but a negro of the worst type. 

Mrs. Berry. Perhaps, but she knew you were out for blood; 
—you didn’t fool her. And you can’t blame her for not wanting 
to go away. 

Mrs. Arkins. For one morning, I’ve stood about all I can. 
I must go. Where’s the Bartlett, Willie? [She sees the book, and 
picks it up.| What was that psychologist’s name? 

Mrs. Berry. Freud. Why do you want to know, Mamie? 

Mrs. Aixins. I though I’d mention the fact that I intend 
reading him sometime. 

Mrs. Vickery [rising]. And I’m going to see Judge Rich- 
ardson about Jute just as soon as I can get to his office. 

Mrs. Berry. I wouldn’t do that, if I were you. 

Mrs. Arxins. No, you wouldn’t. 

Mrs. Vickery. Something is going to be done about that 
lying, depraved yellow animal. She’s a menace! 

Mrs. Arxins. I?ll go with you, Ida. 

Mrs. Berry. Don’t take my servant away, Mamie; that’s 
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still awfully bad form, you know, 

Mrs. Vickery. I know where I can get you a good servant, 
Miss Willie—a girl I know on Johnson’s Row. 

Mrs. Berry [possessed of the devil of perversity]. Vd rather 
keep Jute, if you’d let me, Ida. 

Mrs. Arxins. We certainly won’t, you silly thing. 

Mrs. Vickery. At least Judge Richardson won’t when we 
tell him what we know. 

Mrs. Berry. Maybe Judge Richardson knows more than 
you can tell him—much more. 

Mrs. Vickery. Well, I’ll find out. 

Mrs. Arxins. See you at the Grahams’ tomorrow. 

Mrs. Berry. Maybe, if I have a maid. 

Mrs. Aixins. Well, you won’t be there then if we find Judge 
Richardson in his office. 

Mrs. Berry [ushering her visitors to the door]. Come back 
soon, both of you, when it’s less exciting; and Ida, telephone me 
the result of the interview. 

[Jure steps in and listens through the half-opened 
door. Mrs. Berry returns swiftly and catches Jute 
just as she is trying to make her exit.| 

Mrs. Berry. Jute, I can’t have you listening at doors. You 
know that. You should know better. 

Jute. Wouldn’t you listen ef dey tryin’ t? run you ’way fum 
youah town, Mis’ Willie? 

Mrs. Berry. I think I’d try to live decently so people 
wouldn’t want to run me out of town. 

Jute. I lives des decent ez some dey kinfolks, Mis’ Willie! 

Mrs. Berry. Leave white people out of your conversation 
with me, Jute. 

Jute. Yassum, but how come dey cain’t leave me outer der’n? 
I sho’ wush t? God dey would. 

Mrs. Berry. Hush, Jute! What did you mean by your in- 
solence to Mrs. Aikins and Mrs. Vickery? 

Jute. Ain’ aimin’ no insolence t? Mis’ Mamie, but Mis’ Ida, 
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she mek me mad. Allas got her ole flat face push’ ’gainst ’er 
kitchen window, lookin’ whut she ken see down t’ my cabin. How 
come she wan’ ack like she frien’? Ain’ nothin’ but po’ white trash. 
Dat’s jes whut she is, Mis’ Willie. 

Mrs. Berry. Don’t be insolent to me, Jute; I can’t put up 
with that. I told you not to discuss white people. 

Jure. You don’ haf t’ put up wid it, Mis’ Willie. I gwine 
git my hat en git out dis house quick ez I kin. Tol’ Granny I 
didn’ b’long in no white folks’ kitchen. En dat ole Mis’ Ida bettah 
keep outah my bisness. Nothin’ but ole mill folks. En, my God, 
] ain’ got no use fer dem lint-heads. I sho’ ain’. 

Mrs. Berry [rising and speakingly angrily]. Get your hat 
and get out of this house this minute. [JuTeE starts to speak.] 
Don’t you dare say another word! 

Jute [turning to go]. Yassum—but you ain’ turnin’ me off. 
I done turnt myse’f off ’fo’ you tol’ me t’ go. 

Mrs. Berry. If that consoles you, yes, Jute. 

Jute. You ain’ got no hard feelin’s toward me, is you, Mis’ 
Willie? Granny sho’ hate dat. 

Mrs. Berry. You are utterly impossible, Jute. You are 
insolent and ungrateful. Nobody can put up with you. But I 
haven’t any hard feeling. I can’t have you here, though. 


[Jure goes out of the door slowly; then puts her head 
back in, smiling.] 


Jute. Mis’ Willie, could I have jes’ one mo’ li’] tech o’ dem 
cherch draps ’fo’ I goes? 
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ACT Ill 

The scene is that of Act I, on the night of the same day. As 
the curtain rises ORRIE is alone on the stage, sitting in her chair 
by the tree. She takes out her tobacco and her pipe, packs it, lights 
it, and leans back, relaxing slightly. She moans softly. As on that 
other evening, GENDER comes into the yard with her basket on 
her arm. 

GenpvER. Hidy, Mis’ Orrie. 

Orriz. Dat you, Gendah? I sortah low in my min’. Come in 
en set down, Gendah. Res’ li’l bit ’fo? you go home t’ dem 
chillun. Mighty hot t’ night! 

[GENDER sits down, and pauses before she speaks.| 

GenDER. Yassum, hit is hot. You low in yo’ min’ ’bout Jute, 
I reckon? 

Orriz. Yes, Gendah; hit’s comin’. Jute goin’ haf t’ leave me. 
Yes, Jute gwine haf t’ go ’way fum ’er ole granny. 

GenpvER. Dey ain’ nothin’ lef? fer t? do, Mis’ Orrie. Ef Jute 
jes’ ack like uddah folks... . 

Orriz. She ain’ like uddah folks, Gendah. She allas ain’ been 
like uddah folks. She ain’ nevah been nothin’ but Jute. Sump’n 
kin’ o’ wild en bad en ’er, but mighty heap o’ good too—neaf 
it all. 

Genper. Still on ’er job? 

Orriz. She went t’? wu’k dis mornin’, but she warn’t up tc 
Mis’ Willie’s dis afternoon. 

Genpver. Yessum, I done heard all ’bout what happened up 
to Mis’ Willie’s. 

Orriz. I reckon dat job jes’ sta’ted mo’ trouble. Day befo’ 
yesterday she laugh en say she ack like a niggah ought t’ ’fo’ white 
folks. 

Genper. You know how Jute ack. You ain’ b’lievin’ dat, 
Mis’ Orrie. 

Orriz. No, I ain’ b’lievin’ it. Lord Jesus, what she got in- 
side ’er showed up. I know dat. Jute ain’ all niggah, y’ know. 
She got good white blood in dem veins. 
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GENDER. Yessum, we all knows dat. Dat’s how come she 
sech a likely-lookin’ gal. Dem han’s she got, en dem foots, cut 
outen de same piece ez de pruttiest white uns I evah seed any. 
where. 

Orriz. ’Nough talk like dat, Gendah. 

GenpER. Reckon how come, Mis’ Orrie, de white folks puts 
all de blame fer whut dey do wid niggahs on de niggahs? 

Orrize. Hit’s de way de Lord mek ’em, Gendah. Dey jeg 
what dey is. I bin know ’em long time. 

GENDER. But niggahs jes’ what dey is too; a niggah’s a nig. 
gah, same ez white folks is white folks, ain’ he? De Lord mk 
a niggah a niggah. 

Orrie [rising]. De Lord Jesus in Heb’n, Gendah. [She 
bends over to pick up something from the ground near the tree,| 
You liv’ long enough t’ know better’n dat. [She straightens up] 
A niggah wants t’ be a niggah. Dat’s de God’s truf! En God 
made ’em t’ be niggahs. But a niggah got to be whut white folks 
say dey got t’ be. | 

Grenper. Den God don’ have much chance wid de niggahs, 
do ’e? 

Orriz. Not much, Gendah, not much. But ef niggahs wu 
niggahs, en white folks ud let ’um ’lone, de white folks en 
niggahs, en de Old Marstah whut made ’em bofe, ud be lots 
bettah off den whut dey is. I know dat. I bin knowin’ it long time. 

[She sits down again in her chair. 

GENDER. Yassum, ef you could keep white folks ’way fum 
here at dis cabin, dey wouldn’ been no Jute, en she mout er bin 
like me en Mem. Sho’ glad all my chillun is niggahs. 

Orrie. Hit’ll git you too, Gendah. Dat 1i’?] Orrie o’ your 
mighty slim en prutty. Keep ’er home, en keep ’er ’way fum da 
Square on Sat’day. 

GenpErR. I sho’ try, but hit’s er hard ’ting t’ do. Many er 
time is I wisht dat gal wuz er boy chile. 

Orrie. You wush dat many de time fo’ you die. Boy chillun 
is bes’. Gal chillun mek sorrow. . . Don’ I heah my gal comit’ 
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now? [GENDER gets up, goes back stage, looks off right, and 
then speaks. | 

GENDER. You sho’ do! She draggin’ ’erse’f ’long kin’ o’ slow. 
Sump’n de mattah wid ’er. Hi, Jute. [Enter Jure.] 

Jute [from outside the fence]. Hidy, Mis’ Gendah; [as she 
opens the gate| hidy, Granny! 

Orriz. Tol’able, honey. You tired? 

Jute [standing beside Orriz]. Yassum. 

GenpDER. Whut you got in yo’ basket, Jute? 

Jute. Nothin’. 

GenpER. Dat all you ken fin’ in white folks’ kitchen attah all 
yo’ big talk? 

Jute. No’m, dat ain’ all, but I cain’ tote it in no basket. Hit’s 
too big fer dat. 

GENDER. Where ’bouts you got it? 

Jute. Right chere, Mis’ Gendah; right chere stuff’ up in my 
breas’. 


Orriz. Whaut dat you got stuff’ up in yo’ breas’, honey? 
Jute. Dat’s whut I ain’ got no words fer, but hit’s right 
chere. 


Orriz. You plum wore out, Jute. [She rises.] Pll go in de 
house en fix you a lil cool drink er sweet’nin’ watah. You feel 
bettah when you done had er little cool drink, chile. 

Jute. Don’ you move, Granny. I git it. 

Orriz. Set down heah, chile, by yo’ tree. Gran gwine wait 
on er baby. Set down. Min’ me, Jute. 

Jute. All right, Gran. I sho” ’nough is tired. [She sits down.] 
Work allas did whup me down. 

[OrrieE goes into the house. JuTE sits fanning herself 
with her hat. | 

GEeNpDER. Hi yo’ job? 

Jute. Dat job? I done los’ it. 

Genper. Hi come, Jute? 

Jute. Didn’t do t’ suit ’em, dey say. 

Genper. Whut you done now, gal? 
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Jute. Nothin’. 

GENDER. Dat’s right. [She crosses in front of JuTE and sits 
down again.| 1 bet you ain’ done nothin’. 

Jute. Dey say I’s insolent. 

GENDER. Don’ know whut dat big word mean, but you is 
allas been scornful-like. You knows you is. 

Jute. Cain’t stan’ everything. 

GenpbeR. Ef you’d went t’ school, Jute, you wouldn’t had to 
stan’ whut udder niggahs stan’. You mout been like Ben Whiten- 
ton. 

Jute. Ben Whitenton de miserablest man in dis town. He 
too educated fer de res’ o’ de niggahs. En ’e lonesome. Hit done 
writ down in his face. I wa’n’t gwine t’ school nohow. Every time 
dem niggahs got mad at me dey say, “You’se white man’s chile.” 
Den I git murder’n’ mad en try my bes’ t’ kill em. Den dey sen’ 
me home a-cryin’ t’ my granny. 

[OrR1E comes out with a tin cup in her hand.]| 

Orriz. Heah yo’ sweet’nin’ watah, honey. Drink it down 
slow. You talkin’ ’bout how you use’ to fight dem niggahs at 
school. I sho’ beg you not to do dat. 

Jute. I couldn’t he’p it. 

[She slides down to sit on the ground. | 

Orriz. You know better’n dat, chile. [She hands Jute the 
water.| Drink dat sweet’nin’. God knows you needs hit, honey. 

Jute. Ain’ nothin’ sweet ’nough t’ stop dis war inside me 
heah. [While Jute is speaking Orne sits again in her chair 

by the tree.| 

GeENnpDER. You go t’ de Co’t House today? 

Jute. No’m. 

Orriz. Dey said you wuz to come, didn’t dey? 

Jute. Yessum. 

Orrie. Ain’ you goin’? 

Jute. No’m. 

GENDER. You know you got to go? 

Jute. No’m. 
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GENDER. Dey come down heah attah you. 

Jute. Yessum. 

GenpEer. Somebody comin’ heah attah you, chile. 

Jute. Yessum. 

GENDER. Whut you gwine do, Jute? 

Jute. I dunno. You keep out dis mess, Mis’ Gendah. I don’ 
wan’ no he’p, black er white. 

GENDER. You gwine clear way fum here, Jute? 

Jute. I dunno. Mebbe I is. Ask Jesus; ’e knows. Mebbe. 

GenpvEer. You ack so funny, Jute. 

Jute. Yessum. 

Orriz. You ain’ scai’d, is you, chile? 

Jute. No’m, I bin scai’d, but I ain’ now. [She rises and walks 
restlessly, speaking from behind the tree.| You go on home, 
Mis’ Gendah; you don’ want t’ be mixed up in no mess wid me. 

Genper. You ain’ gon’ start nothin’ git other black folks in 
trouble, is you? 

Jute [coming down stage]. All de black skins is safe fum 
me. All de white skins too. Hit’s de skin o’ Jute dey wants. Hit’s 
de skin o’ Jute dey’ll get. 

Genper. Well, I be mozin’’long. [As she picks up her basket 
and starts to leave, JuTE goes with her to the gate.| Dem chillun 
be hongry ez wo’fs en fightin’ fit t’ kill. 

Jute. Mis’ Gendah, you ’members when I tuk car yo’ baby 
when ’e sick so you wouldn’t lose no time? 

Genpver. I sho’ does, Jute. En I loves yo’ granny en you 
too, Jute. Good night, Mis’ Orrie. 

Orriz. Good night, Gendah. 

Grenper. See you when I pass t’morrow e’nin’, I reckon. 
[GenvER disappears down the street. JuTE returns 
and stands by Orne. ] 

Jute. Granny, ef I go ’way, how you gwine git "long? 

Orriz. I git "long all right, honey. White folks is allas been 
good to yo’ ole gran. 

Jute. How dat, Granny? 
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Orrie. ’Cause I ain’ nevah been nothin’ ’cepn whut white 
folks ’spec’ a niggah t’ be. You fergits, I bo’n a slave, Jute, en] 
ain’ nevah been nothin’ but a slave. 

Jute. Well, I ain’ nevah been no slave. [She sits on the 
ground in front of one of the chairs.| En I ain’ nevah gwine ke 
one. Nawh, I ain’ no slave. Ef white folks ud let me ’lone when 
I played ’round de Square I’d been pretty good niggah, wouldn’ 
I, Gran? 

Orriz. You good niggah anyhow, Jute. Whereber you goes 
don’ you fergit dat. You had ’nough trouble. One drop o’ niggah 
blood meks a whole niggah. Don’ you eber fergit dat, I sey, 
Hit’s whut I try to learn you, when you 1i’l, an’ ack so biggety, 
honey. 

Jute. Nobody cain’t learn me nothin.’ 

Orriz. Yes, Lord Jesus, dat’s de truf, chile. En some ways, 
too, you been a mighty good gal. You ain’ nevah been nothin’ but 
good to yo’ ole granny, en she sho’ loves her baby. 

Jute. Granny, I cain’t leave you! 

[She runs to kneel in front of Orrtr.] 

Orriz. Don’ you worry, honey. Granny come t’ see you 
wherevah you is. 

Jute. Couldn’ you go wid me, Granny? 

Orriz. More’n fifty yeahs I bin right chere en dis cabin, 
Jute. Dese ole bones too rickety now t’ go ’way fum dis ole tree. 
En dey ain’ no doctah like Li’?] Doctah Frank Jesus. You know 
dat. 

Jute [turning and sitting beside Orriz]. Yessum, I knows 
it. I seed ’im yestiday en ’e ax me hi you is same ez ef you been 
Mis’ Mary. 

Orriz. Some white folks is good, honey. Don’ fergit dat. En 
Doc’ Frank ain’ nevah had no mothah sence ’e bin a li’! boy 
’cepn ole Black Hannah. She livin’ up dere in ’is yard now too ole 
to wu’k. Hannah b’long same folks what I did ’fo’ de fus? wah. 

Jute. ’E mighty good t’ evahbody. . . B’lieve I hear Lum 
whistlin’. 
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OrriE [listening]. Fo’ God, ’e do sling his foots lak Lum. 

Jure [rising]. Bless dat niggah’s ole black heart. I might a 
knowed ’e’d be comin’ down heah. Dat’s one good niggah, ain’ 
% Granny? 

Orriz. Sho’ is, Jute. Wisht you’d mar’d ’im a long time ago. 

Jute. Sometime I done wusht dat too, Granny, but Lum’s 
too good f? me. Lum good—sho’ ’nough good, but sometimes I 
ain’ got no patience wid his niggahness. Heah come Lum sho’ 
‘nough. [She turns as Lum enters.| Hi, frien’ boy. What’s de 
mattah wid yo’ face? You sho’ looks like you totin’ flowers at 
yo’ buryin’ time, black boy. 

Lum. Hidy, Miss Orrie. 

Orrie. De mizry ain’ so bad, Lum. 

Lum. Mighty glad t’ hear dat, Mis’ Orrie. [He holds out a 
magnolia blossom in his hand.| Jute, I done brung you a ma’nolia. 
Dey sweet, ain’ dey? 

Jute [taking the flower and burying her face init]. Sho’ is 
sweet. Smell dat thing. You knows how I loves ’em. Been cuss’ 
mo’ times fo’ breakin’ magnolias ’n anyt’ing in de worl’! One 
time I member I broke des a little un en de dark down dem po’ 
white trash Joneses’, en Mr. Jones say loud kindah, “Dat yellow 
wench done broke anothah magnolia. Knock ’er damn head off,” 
but I run so fas? e didn’t see me, en I sho’ tuk dat magnolia wid 
me. Sho’ does love dese flowahs. [She laughs happily. ] 

Lum. You funny gal, but I knows you, Jute. 

Jute. You sho’ does, old niggah boy, en I knows you. You 
en Granny en my tree is all in dis dark big worl’ dat does know 
de bes’, en you knows de wus’ er whut I is. 

Lum. How ’bout de ole Marstah in Heb’n, Jute? ’E knows 
you, don’t ’e? 

Jute [walking toward the cabin]. Mebbe ’e do, Lum, but I 
don’ know much ’bout ’im. I sho’ don’. 

Orriz. Don’ you git scarimegious. You got ’nough trouble 
thout dat. [JuTE sits on the porch of the cabin.] 

Lum. Listen. Whut dat? 
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Orriz. Ain’ nothin’ but a screech owl ’way ovah in dem 
woods yondah. 

Jute. ’E be screechin’ loudah ’n dat ’fo’ dis night’s ovah, 

Lum [going over to stand beside Jute]. Don’ listen to no 
screech owl. Listen to me, gal! I seen Jedge Richardson on de 
Square, en ’e say f’ me t’ come down heah en tell you ’e be down 
pretty soon t’ talk to you. 

Jute [Aumorously]. Whut’s y’ reckon Jedge Richardson got 
t? talk t? me "bout? [She laughs,] 

Orriz. You knows, honey, what ’e comin’ fer. 

Lum. Yes, you sho’ does. 

Jute. Mebbe I does. En I knows one thing mo’ den dat. ’E 
ain’ gwine fin whut ’e comin’ attah. 

Lum. Whut you talkin’ "bout, Jute? Don’ you start no wil 
doin’s. Listen t? me. Us niggahs don’ wan’ no trouble. 

Jute. You ain’ go’n have no trouble wid white folks, Lum. 

Orriz. He knows whut’s down heah, chile. Dat’s why ’e 
comin’. 

Jute. Yes, God; ’e oughtah know hit! 

Lum. Whut you talkin’ ’bout? 

Jute. Yes, Lord. ’E oughtah know whut ’e gwine fin’ down 
heah, but ’e don’ know. Mebbe ’e fin’ out, do’. 

Lum. Lord God A’mighty, Jute, you done los’ evah bit 0’ 
yo’ sense! You goin’ start hell fire ’fo’ dis night’s ovah. 

Jute. No, I ain’ startin’ no hell fire. 

Orrie. Hush, gal; hush, chile. . . . Yo’ lips is mighty wil’ 
t’night. 

Jute. You go on, Lum. I don’ want you roun’ heah. 

Lum. How come I cain’ stay ’roun’ heah all time, Jute! 
Why’n you change your min’ en marry me? Wouldn’t nobody 
worry you no mo’ den. 

Jute. Don’ start dat, fo’ God’s sake, boy. Don’ you know, 
ain’ I done tol’? you? Ain’ no niggah bo’n I’d marry now. We 
done had ’nough talk "bout dis. You go on. 

Lum [following Jute to the fence]. Mem be by heah 
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JUTE 
toreckly. Us gwine t’ party out by Pound’s Mill. 

Jute. Where Sked? 

Lum. Sked done lef’ town early dis mornin’—waked me up 
"bout free o’clock t’ git some cash. In mo’ trouble, I reckon. 

Jure. Me en him bofe—Lord Jesus Chris’! 

[Mem appears dressed, party-fashion, in a bright red 
dress.| 

Meo [at the gate]. Hi, Jute. 

Jute. Hi, Mem. You sho’ looks nice. 

Mem [coming into the yard|. Hi, Mis’ Orrie. 

Orriz. Tol’able, chile. You does look prutty. 

Mem. Hit is a right prutty dress, ain’t it? —Took me more’n 
two months to pay fer it down at Penny’s sto’. 

Jure. Whut y’ got in yo’ bundle? 

Mem. Hit’s my shirt-wais’ en skirt. 

Orriz. Whut you takin’ dem fer, chile? 

Mem. Mis’ Orrie, you don’ know how rough dese parties 
git "long "bout twelve o’clock. If dis’n do like dat, I sho’ gwine 
tek off’n dis dress en put on my wais’ en skirt. 

Jute. Mighty ’ticulah, ain’ you, Mem? 

Mem. Ain’ got so many dresses ez whut you is, Jute, ner so 
many folks t’ pay fer um. 

Jute. Still jealous, ain? you, Mem? Well, you ain’ got no 
cause t? be no mo’. You ken ha’ all de dresses whut I got fer all 
I kere. 

Mem. You ain’ meanin’ dat, Jute? 

Jute. YesIis. Ain’ got no use fer um no mo’! 

Mem. Whut’s de mattah wid you? 

Jute. Mattah ’nough. Dat leavin’ day you been talkin’ "bout 
so long done jes’ bout come roun’ now. 

Mem. Jute, hit ain’ nobody’s fault but yourn. Us been tellin’ 
you, en you jes’ git mad ez hell en run us off. 

Lum. Hesh, Mem. Don?’ say no mo’ t’night. 

Jute. Let er ‘lone, Lum. Hit’s de truf. Das jes’? whut I 
gwine do now, Mem—run you bofes off—fer de las’ time, gal. 
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Yeah, runnin’ you off. Only I ain’ mad . now . 

Mem. Jute, you mek me feel curious. Don? talk datta way. 

Jute. I ain’ talkin’ no way ’cepn I say, “Yawl go on.” Hit’s 
a long way out t? Pound’s Mill. 

[Mem turns to go, but pauses to look at Jute. Then 
she says, gaily: | 

Mem. ‘Bye, Jute. See you in de mo’nin’. 

[She moves toward the gate. | 

Lum. You go on ’head! I ketch you, Mem. [Mem walks on 
slowly.| Hol’? dem wil? lips, gal. 

Jute. Go on, Lum. 

Lum. ‘Bye, Jute. See you t’morrow. 

Jute. Mebbe, frien? boy—mebbe—[She rises, goes to the 
tree, and stands against it.| Run on ’way fum heah. [Lum fol- 
lows Mrem.] Granny, hadn’ you bettah go on inside de do’? 

Orriz. Right chere I sets, honey. You need yo’ ole Granny, 
dis night. 

Jute. Some things I’se gwine say dis night, you ain’ wantin’ 
t? hear, Granny. 

Orriz. Many things I seen, en many things I heard all de 
yeahs o’ my life, chile. Ain’ nothin’ a niggah say goin’ make 
things no diff’unt en whut dey is. 

[Enter Jupce RicHarpson, a man of medium height, 
slender, grey-haired, well groomed, carelessly graceful 
in his movements at most times, but just now a little 
tense, obviously controlled. As JupGE RICHARDSON 
enters JUTE goes to the tree and clasps it as if it is the 
source of her strength. | 

Jupcr. Is that you, Orrie? 

OrriE [rising]. Yessuh, Jedge, hit’s me. Heah’s Jute too, 
Jedge Richardson. Come in, suh. Lum done tole us you was 
comin’ down heah. 

[Jupce Ricuarpson slowly walks toward a chair.] 

Jupcr. Sit down, Orrie. I know it’s painful for you to stand. 

Orriz. Take a seat, Jedge. 
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[He sits down. Orrite seats herself carefully and 
knocks out her pipe. Jute stands silent and motionless 
against her tree near Orrit’s chair.] 

Jupce. Sit down, Jute. I want to talk to you. 

Jute. Ill stand heah, Jedge. 

Jupce. Jute, did you get word to come to the Court House 
today? 

Jute. Yessuh, I got it. 

Jupce. Why didn’t you come? 

Jute [sullenly]. 1 didn’ wan’ tv’. 

Jupcr. When the law orders a thing done it must be done. 

Jute. Whut law is you, Jedge Richardson? 

[She steps toward him.]| 

Jupce. You listen to me, Jute. You’ve been warned re- 
peatedly. You’ve got to go away. It can’t be put off any longer. 

Orriz. Ain’ no use. 

Jute. I knows who started all dis mess, Jedge. Ain’ nobody 
but some po’ white trash tendin’ t’ oder folks’ business. 

Jupce [rising]. That’s enough, Jute. 

Orriz. Yes, Lord, hit sho’ is, gal. 

Jute. You knows youah own self ef white folks ud let me 
lone, I’d let white folks ’lone. I ain’ nevah harm’ nobody. 

Jupcr. Maybe you haven’t meant to, Jute, but you have 
done serious harm. 

Jute. Ef I’d been nussin’ fer some dem white folks, you 
wouldn’ be runnin’? me off now. Look how yawl done let 
Amnesta outah jail ovah night jes’ ’cause she nussin’? dem chil- 
lun fer rich white folks. Dat’s de God’s truf. En she kill ’er 
husband en col’ blood. All us niggahs knows dat. 

Orriz. Chile, you ain’ got nothin’ t’ do wid col’-blooded 
murdah. You ain’ nevah took whut you cain’t give. 

Jute. Whut, Granny? 

Orriz. Life, chile, life! 

Jute. You ain’ gwine sen’ me off, is you, Jedge? 

Jupcr. Don’t appeal to me, Jute. This isn’t a personal mat- 
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ter. I don’t like this job, but I had to come. Leave quietly, 
That’s all you can do. 
Jute. How come yawl sendin’ me out by myse’f, Jedge? 
Jupcr. Because you are an immoral character. Your influ. 
ence is bad. You don’t deny it. 


Jute. No, suh. I don’ deny hit, but ef I’se immoral, den | 


evah man on dat Square en some de women immoral too. Dis 
town full o’ folks, white en black, no bettah’n I is. Jedge, you 
knows I ain’ only one here loose t’ de worl’. 

Orriz. She sho’ ain’, Jedge Richardson. I knows. But you 
hesh, gal, dat wil? talk. 

Jute. I knows dey ain’ no justice in dis worl’. I knows heaps 
folks don’ know I know. I nevah harm nobody en heah I is havin’ 
t? go ’way fum all I loves ’cause white folks whut ruint me say 
I got t’ go. 

Orriz. Dat’s de truf. You been good t’ yo ole Granny. Yes, 
Lord Jesus. 

Jupce [clearing his throat]. That other people’s manner of 
living is as bad as yours, Jute, doesn’t make yours any the less 
harmful. You wouldn’t like to stand trial here, would you? 

[He turns to Jute. ] 

Jute. Ef I got t? go ’way fum Granny en all de folks I 
knows, I jes’ soon be on de chain gang ez anywhere. Don’t kere 
where I goes. 

Jupcr. I know you don’t want a public trial, Jute. 

Jute. I ain’ all don’ wan’ me t’ have a trial, Jedge, is I? 

Orriz. Hush, gal. 

Jute. Plenty folks, jes’ bad ez I is, goes t? cherch evah Sun- 
day mornin’ but don’ nevah say “Howdy, Jute”, like I ain’ fitten 
t? spit on. Sometime dey don’ go t’ cherch on Sunday night, do’. 

Orriz. Hesh. Didn’t you heah me say hesh, gal. 

Jupcr. That will do, Jute. I didn’t come here to listen to 
this raving. I came here to be helpful, to try to make it easier for 
you and Orrie. 

Jute. Mek it easy fer Granny en me! You come down heah 
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t? mek it easy fer me t’ leave all de folks I evah knowed—dis 
cabin settin’? heah under my ole tree—place where I bo’n when 
I’s l?] baby. Ain’ nothin’ been easy in all my life, Jedge Richard- 
son. De white en de black bofe dem seen t’ dat. 

Jupce. Control yourself, Jute. This wild talk is perfectly 
useless. I have told you fighting isn’t going to help. If you love 
your home so, why have you made it a source of vicious cor- 
ruption? Why haven’t you tried to keep it decent? 

Jute. Plenty folks heah jes’ like me, ’cepn dey white. I 
some white myself. You know dat, Jedge Richardson. 

Jupce. Let’s get back to the question. Why haven’t you a 
respectable job as nurse or cook? Why don’t you make your 
money honestly? 

Jute. Done try dat. Ain’ no cook, en dem whut I nuss fer 
say I too lazy. Ain’ lazy. Jes’ ain’ made fer no nuss; mebbe I ain’ 
no ’count, but nevah is I harm’ nobody, not eben my own color. 

Jupce. I’ve listened to all the talk I’m going to. Are you 
going? 

Jute. No, I ain’. [She steps toward Jupce Ricuarpson. | 
Who'd look attah my Granny? She look attah me, Jedge, evah 
sence my mammy died. You know whut kilt my mammy, too. 
Dat good-fer-nothin’? man— 

Orriz. Hesh, Jute. 

Jure.—whut cause’ it all. 

Orriz. Hesh yo’ mouf, Jute. Min’ me. 

[Jure’s suppression gives way to mad sobbing. | 

Jute. En you knows who ’e is. You knows who ’e is. 

Jupcr. Jute, do you want me to have you locked up in jail? 

Jute. ’E’s right chere in dis town runnin’ me out. God 
knows ’e is; God knows ’e’s one ub’m runnin’ me out! 

Orriz. Jedge Richardson, you bettah go ’way now. I keep 
dis gal quiet till she leave. 

Jupcr. Jute, stop this moaning and groaning! Stop it, I tell 
you! A lot of lies you’ve listened to. 

Jute. But Granny don’ lie; you knows dat. 
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Jupcr. Never mind about that; think what you are doing, 
Jute. You’re going to cause a lot of serious trouble for the other 
darkies here, your friends. 

Jute. Cain’ he’p dat. Got war inside me heah, Jedge; I ain’ 
all niggah, you know. Dis my home. 

Jupcr. This isn’t a personal matter any longer, Jute. It 
isn’t a question of you, of your home, or of your grandmother. 
It’s a question of the future of this town. We cannot and will 
not have you down here in the very heart of town a source of 
Vicious corruption. You’ve got to go. 

Jute. I done tol’ you I ain’ gwine en I ain’. Dis town won’ 
be no whiter en ’tis ef I go. Hit’s blackah now wid white folks? 
corruption dan ’tis wid one po’ niggah’s. 

Jupce. By God, I didn’t come down here to be talked to like 
this by a nigger. You are going to leave here tomorrow morning 
at six o’clock. 

Jute. Not ef dey tears de skin offen dese bones. 

Jupce. What do you mean by this insolence? 

Jute. Dat word don’ mean nothin’ t? me no mo’. Hell fire 
done bus’ loose inside me here where my black en white heart 
beatin’. 

Jupce. You listen to me, Jute. How would you like to see 
this cabin torn to the ground, this tree cut, and your grand- 
mother a homeless old woman? Where’d she go? Who'd look 
after her? 

Jute. She ain’ gwine, white folks ain’ gwine let you drive 
er off. Dey sho’ ain’. 

Jupcr. People are so aroused over conditions down here, 
Jute, they say you go or the cabin goes. I mean every word I 
say. 

Jute [after a pause]. All right, I gwine. [She crosses to the 
cabin steps.| But ef I goes I ain’ gwine wait fer no mornin’ light. 
I go now, dis night. 

[She goes into the house. Jupce RicHarpson walks 
to the cabin steps, silently looking at the door which 
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Jute has closed behind her.] 

Orne [rising]. Lord Jesus Chris’ in Heben he’p yo’ soul fer 
whut you done dis night, Jedge Richardson. 

Jupcr. I’ve done the best I could to save you and the other 
darkies from further trouble, Orrie. 

Orit [not listening]. Pray Jesus he’p yo’ soul fer dis night’s 
wwk, Jedge Thomas Richardson. 

Jupce. What do you mean, Orrie? 

Orriz. Des whut I says. Yes, Lord, des whut I says. De 
Lord he’p yoah soul. 

Juvce [stepping toward OrriE]. Orrie, don’t say that again 
tome! I haven’t time for any more of that sort of thing. 

Orrie. Udder nights you ain’ been in sech hurry to leave this 
cabin, Judge. 

Jupcr. What? 

Orrie. I says you ain’ allas been en sech hurry to go ’way 
fum heah as you is now, but many de yeah done pass sence den, 
many de yeah, Yes, Lord. 

Jupcr. What are you driving at, Orrie? Say what you mean 
and be done with it! 

Orriz. My chile, Mary, wuz libin’ in dem days, ’bout nine- 
teen yeah ago. She died, do’. You ’members Mary, don’ you, 
Jedge? 

Jupcr. Yes—she was Jute’s mother. 

Orriz. Yes, Lord, but Jute had fathah too, Jedge. 

Jupcr. I haven’t time to discuss any more of your family, 
Orrie. You need some money? 

Orriz. You knows her daddy, Jedge. God knows you 
oughtah know him. 

Jupce. One last time: what do you mean? 

[Jure enters from the cabin and stands with her back 
against the door.| 

Orriz. You been down t’ dis cabin one time too many, Jedge. 

Junvce [after @ pause]. That’s a damn lie, Orrie. 

Orriz. As God sets in Heb’n, hit’s de truf, Jedge. You 
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been down heah once too many times. 

Jupce. Good God Almighty, Orrie. If you let that lie pase 
your lips again, old as you are, I’ll drive you out of town. [I'll 
send you away. 

Orriz. Don’ kere no mo’ "bout libin’, Jedge, wid Jute gone, 
Dis mizry gwine tek me home t’ my God soon now. ’Tain’ gwine 
be long. Dis whole town knows who Jute is. 

Jupcr. Oh, my God! Hush, I tell you! 

Orrie. I done hesh. 

[JuTEe comes down stage from the cabin.] 

Jute. I heerd you, Gran. All I needs is fo’ dat to come from 
yo’ lips. 

Orrie. Git back in dat do’, Jute; you got no bisness heah. 

Jute [approaching Juvce Ricuarpson]. You ain’ hesh me, 
Jedge Richardson. 

Jupcer. It’s not true, what Orrie says; don’t start any more 
of your damn foolishness, Jute. Negroes like you cause all the 
trouble that others have to suffer. 

Jute. ’Tain’t startin’ nothin’. Seem like you done de startin’. 
What you know "bout whut niggahs suffer? Ain’ no words you 
ken say to mek me shet up now. I ain’ nowhere ’cepn in hell. I 
totes hit where I goes. 

Jupce. I’m not responsible for what you’ve suffered, Jute. 

Jute. Nawh, you ain’! Runnin’ yo’ own blood out t’ die. 

Jupcr. Orrie’s an old woman, Jute. She gets ideas, and be- 
lieves them. 

Orrie. Idees, yes Jesus—idees. 

Jute. Well, I ain’ no old ’oman en I got idees too. 

Jupcr. Many men came to see your mother, Jute. Any one 
of them might have been your father. 

Jute. Yes, God, any ub’m mout o’ bin, but dey ain’. All my 
life I bin know who de damn scoun’el is whut put me heah. 

Orriz. Git back in dat do’, you fool, Jute, ’fo’ Jesus strak you 
dead in youah traks. 

Jute. Jedge Richardson, I dare you ’fo’ God to put yo’ han’s 
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up heah in de light ’side mine. 

Orriz. Put dem hands down, Jute, en hesh yo’ debbil’s 
mouf. 

Jupcr. That’s foolish, Jute; hands are hands— 

Jute. Yes, hands is hands, but Richardson hands is Richard- 
son hands. Dey has beauty, dey has touch, dey has power. Look 
at em, Jedge. Evahbody in de county knows Richardson hands 
has power. 

Jupce. God damn you, Jute! I?ll kill you! 

Jute [leughing]. Where’bouts is my worried look? Cussin’ 
don’? mean nothin’ t? me. “Dat damn Jute” de name I goes by. 
Once mo’ I asks you t’ put dem hands out in de light ’side mine 
en see de Richardson hands of dat damn Jute. Yes, foots is 
foots, too, but niggah heels sticks out behin’ en niggah foots ain’ 
high-chested in de front. My heels is white folks’ heels, en my 
foots is high-chested Richardson foots. God damn youah soul t’ 
hell, you God-Almighty niggah-pappy Richardson. 

Jupce [broken]. For pity’s sake, hush, Jute. Maybe you are 
right. God knows. But what can I do? I can’t stand any more. 

Jure. I ken. My heart ain’ no scrouchin’ rabbit in a green 
patch, jumpin’ at evah barkin’ dog. I got proudness in me. You 
cain’t hurt me no mo’. 

Jupce. Jute, I don’t want to hurt you—to hurt anybody. Up 
on the Square I’m Judge Thomas Richardson. Do you know what 
that means? It means law and order. It means either you go or 
I go. It means— 

Jute. Reckon you cain’t he’p whut you is no mo’ den I ken, 
Jedge. 

Jupce. None of us can help what we are. Will you go, Jute? 

Jute. Ain’ nothin’ else I ken do, Jedge. Quality white en 
niggah black gits driv’ on, driv’ out, driv’ on doin’ what dey got 
no heart t’ do. 

Orriz. Das right, chile. Das right, baby. Black en white, 
rich en po’, we gits driv’ on. 

Jupce. I'll take care of Orrie, Jute. 
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[Jupce RicHarpson goes to the gate, obviously wait- 
ing to say something. | 

Jupce. Jute, you’ve been mighty white. 

Jute. Don’t say no mo’. Go on quick. 

[Exit Jupce Ricuarpson. Jute goes slowly to the 
porch, picks up her bag, and is starting of f when Orniz 
says:] 

Orriz. You gwine now, honey? 

[Jure gently puts down the suitcase and steps toward 
OrriE with open arms behind Orrir’s back. Then she 
stops and sinks down on her knees. | 

Jute. Yes, I gwine, but dem whut’s lef’—dem whut’s lef’, 
black en white, gwine tread a darkah path en whut dey dooms me 
t? follow. Yes, darkah, Lord. Drive me ’way fum all I loves: 
dis ole woman, my black gran, wid a heart kin’ fer all de worl’, 

Orrie. Yes, Lord Jesus. 

Jute. Dis ole tree whut ain’ nevah stop singin’ songs t? Jute, 
li] baby songs, en chillun songs, en woman songs. 

OrriE. Jesus, Marstah, dem woman songs! 

Jute. Dis ole tree whut Jute loves, dis ole tree whut loves 
Jute. [Orr1e moans.] 

Jute. Oh, my God. Jute gwine ’cause de white folks hev 
said . . . Whut hev de white folks said? Dat Jute corrupt de 
town. En Jute say . . . Who corrupt Jute? No biggah dan 
shoulder high when white folks corrupt me. 

Orriz. Yes, God, Jesus; yes, Lord. 

Jute. Mean en wil’—er good-fer-nothin’ niggah. No... 
not even a niggah. No, Lord. De bes’ white blood in dis corrupt 
town flows in de veins o’ Jute. En de bes’ niggah blood, which 
I ain’ scornin’, Lord, cause dey say you made ’em bofe. [She 
stands erect.| I gwine. Yes, I gwine, ole tree. [She moves 
quickly to the tree behind Orrit’s chair and throws her arms 
around it.| Yes, 1 gwine, Granny. I gwine ’way fum heah. Yes, 
white folks, I gwine. 

CURTAIN 





